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THE IMPENETRABLE WALL 


q Harking back to the third century before 
Christ when Shi Huang-ti started the Great Wall 
of China, this age may also be known as the Era 
of Walls. 


q Already the Maginot, the Siegfried, and the 
Iron Curtain have been tried, and the nuclear 
wall is in active process of construction. Expe- 
rience of two thousand years of failure ought to 
be, but seemingly is not, sufficient. Nor is our 
time characterized by national walls alone. There 
are barriers of race, of religion, of orthodoxies 
within religion, to divide the “sheep” from the 
“goats, to brace illusions of superiority, or self- 
righteousness, or social snobbery. 





¢ Surely two millennia of failure should teach 
even the feeblest understanding. 


q In addition, is the sarcasm of time, the anach- 

ronism of an age that can still believe that 

walls of nationalism, of race, of religion, can be 
made impervious to change in a day when it is known that 
cosmic rays roam unchecked through the most solid 
substance. 


¢ Our own bodies are invaded by night and by day by 
health or lethal- -bearing waves, and our existence is momen- 
tarily dependent upon the creative activity of Divinity. 


q The only substantial wall that can be built by the sons of 
time is of a spiritual nature. The Divine afflatus seeks and 
yearns for creative unity with the spirit of man in the build- 
ing of a world of righteousness, but can be barred out by 
the human will, because freedom is the great goal and 
desideratum of existence. 


€ This may have been recognized in a left-handed w ay by 
Shi Huang-ti who supposed that he had burned the last copy 
of the Classics, the spiritual wealth of China, as his ultimate 
defense. The spirit of man itself is the only impenetrable wall. 


R. TE 














The Symbolism of Myth 


BY 


W. H. WERKMEISTER 





M. CONCERN is with philosophy—not with an- 
thropology or psychology, although, of necessity, I must draw upon 
anthropological facts and interpretations, and upon depth-psycho- 
logical conceptions in order to establish the point with which I am 
concerned. This point pertains to the philosophical explication of 
the dawn of consciousness in the slow process of man’s emergence 
as a human being—of his emergence, as a creature of nature, from 
mere animality to the level of true humanity. 

In discussing the symbolism of myth I shall refrain as much as 
possible from discussing specific and isolated symbols and shall 
attempt instead to deal with the broad and philosophically sig- 
nificant principles inherent in that symbolism. I shall stress the 
universal rather than the particular and shall attempt to interpret 
the significance of myths or of mythos for human culture in its over- 
all development. My task is facilitated by the fact that myths are 
not restricted to any one group of people, to any one continent, or 
to any one time. Indeed, the similarities in basic conception found 
in the various myths all over the world—especially where there is 
no cultural exchange, as between the Greeks and the North Amer- 
ican Indian—bespeak a universality in symbolism which must some- 
how be rooted in the human situation as such. 

One point, however. must be clearly understood at the outset: 
mythology is not the same as religion. Although the two are closely 
interrelated, and although “every mythology is in some degree an 
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effort to define a religion; no mythic tale is identical with, or an 
adequate substitute for, that profound reverential attitude toward 
the ultimates of human existence which I take to be the essence of 
every religion. Hence, when I am concerned here with the sym- 
bolisms of myth, I do not intend to discuss religion—although, on 
occasion, I may mention symbols which are of religious significance. 

When we thus restrict our discussion to myths and their symbols, 
a first approach may be that which is represented by an older school 
of philosophical anthropologists who had no acquaintance with 
depth psychology and with its interpretations of human motiva- 
tions. At its most superficial level, this interpretation may see in the 
vast majority of myths but tales told for entertainment—works of 
fiction, humorous or satirical, romance or high adventure, crudely 
imaginative or strangely sophisticated, told with child-like innocence 
or with salacious pleasure—but no more than fiction. 

To be sure, a number of mythic tales are quite obviously also 
moral allegories, stories teaching a lesson; and still others seem to 
explain something of deep concern to a tribe, to mankind: the 
beginning of all things, the institution of rituals, the sanctity of 
customs and tribal laws, the origin of death, the great achievements 
of “cultural heroes; the cycle of the seasons, the fruitfulness of 
the earth. But most important of all are the cosmogonic and cosmo- 
logical allegories. And it is these rather than any other types of 
myths that are under study when we deal with the symbolism 
of myths. 

The form and content of myths, in their myriad variances of 
detail, are, of course, determined by many factors. There are the 


suggestions which stem directly from nature and man’s interpreta- 
tion of nature; and there are the analogies of human and animal 
nature, both physical and psychical. And nature and animate nature 
are elaborated, modified, and interrelated in countless ways in man’s 


ever creative imagination. 


1H. B. Alexander, North American Mythology (Archaeological Institute of America, 
Mythology Company, 1916), p. xvi. 
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It is not without truth that men speak of the “mood” of a land- 
scape—of the restlessness of the sea, the sublime peace of a high 
mountain range, the secretive mood of a hidden valley, the exu- 
berant vitality of the verdant plains when “spring is in the air”— 
although the “mood” of the landscape is in each case but a projection 
of man’s own mood responding to environing nature. But moods 
—and this is important—determine the framework within which 
our thoughts mature; they color those thoughts and condition the 
images of our fancy. 

Beyond the “moods” of the landscape there are, of course, 
certain constancies of nature—the succession of night and day, the 
change of the seasons, the steady course of the sun, the waning and 
waxing of the moon, the flow of rivers, the ebb and tide of the 
oceans—and these also affect men everywhere, provoking reflective 
thought and the free play of the imagination. 

But the myth-makers, ancient and modern, do not find their 
stories in nature only; they find appropriate materials also in the 
analogies of human nature. The physical shape and action of men 
—or of animals—provide some of the materials out of which myths 
are made. Primarily, however, the human analogies are psychical. 
“The desires and purposes of men are assumed, quite unconsciously, 
to animate and to inspire the whole drama of nature’s growth and 
change, and thus the universe becomes peopled with personalities, 
ranging in definition from the senselessly voracious appetites incar- 
nated as monsters, to the self-possessed purpose and, not infrequently, 
the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of man-beings and gods:” 

It is perhdps understandable that cosmogony, being concerned 
with the primordial beginnings of all that is, is the essential drama 
which fascinated men everywhere, and from the earliest times. Next 
to it in importance and universality comes the drama detailing the 
deeds of a hero or of twin heroes who are the shapers and lawgivers 
of the habitable earth. “Universal, too, is the cataclysmic destruction 
of the earth by flood, or by fire and flood, leaving a few survivors 


*Ibid., p. xx. 
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to repopulate the restored land:”* And in many regions of the world 
we find tales of a confusion of tongues and dispersion of nations, 
bringing to a close the cosmogonic period and leading into that of 


legendary pre-history. 

With this emphasis upon the universality of mythic themes we 
have reached a first plateau from which to survey the symbolism 
of myth and its philosophical implications. There evidently is some- 
thing universal in men’s modes of thinking, such that, as they move 
onward in their cultural development, they repeat in kind, if not 
in instance, an individual experience and express in almost identical 
forms their separate discoveries of a single insight. Confronted with 
these uniformities, we face the question: What is there in the con- 
stitution of nature and human nature that inspires and validates this 
universal mode of thinking? What is there in the human situation 
that inspires in men all over the earth the same kind of symbolic 
interpretation of human experience? 

A first answer—but perhaps nothing more than a first answer— 
to this question was suggested by Otto Rank in his book The Myth 
of the Birth of the Hero. 

After giving brief accounts of the great hero myths gathered 
from all corners of the earth and from all times, and noting the 
uniformly common features, Otto Rank constructs what may be 
called the “standard myth” of the hero. Invariably the hero is a 
child of most distinguished parents. Prior to his birth there is a 
prophecy of disaster, of a threatening danger to the father, or to 
a father substitute. As a rule, the future hero is surrendered to the 
water or is left to die. He is saved and raised by animals or by humble 
people. After he has grown up, he finds his distinguished parents, 
takes revenge on his father or (in other versions) is accepted as the 
rightful son, and finally achieves rank and honor. 

One fact now stands out: In all the myths pertaining to the birth 
of a hero the normal relations of the hero toward his parents are 
impaired. There must, therefore, be something in the nature of the 


8/bid., p. xxiv. 
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hero that accounts for this impairment. Confronted with this fact, 
Otto Rank points out that, on the one hand, social progress always 
involves a conflict between two generations, and that, on the other 
hand, a similar conflict arises in the life of almost every individual 
as he outgrows his childhood dependence upon his parents. Otto 
Rank, in other words, points out that individual experience and 
social experience are here not only strikingly similar, but that they 
reinforce each other. This parallelism and interrelation, therefore, 
may give us a clue to the correct understanding of the troubled 
beginnings of the mythical hero. 

“To grow up like father or mother,’ so Rank argues, “is the most 
intense and portentous wish of the child’s early years:”* Increasingly, 
however, the child learns that his own father is not infallible, and 
that his mother is not necessarily the sweetest there ever was. In time 
the child’s own interests and insights, supported perhaps by contacts 
outside the home—friends, teachers, books, opportunities for explo- 
ration and self-expression, etc.—may develop along lines divergent 
from those of his parents. And now “the feeling that one’s own 
inclinations are not entirely reciprocated seeks its relief in the idea 
—often consciously remembered from very early years—of being a 
stepchild, or an adopted child’ The detailed elaboration of these 
imaginings depends upon the child’s adroitness and range of expe- 
rience; but the imaginings themselves may well be understood as 
“the expression of the child’s longing for the vanished happy time, 
when his father still appeared to be the strongest and greatest man, 
and the mother seemed the dearest and most beautiful woman?” 

Otto Rank thus sees a close analogy between the ego of the child 
and the hero of the myth: “The two parent couples of the myth 
correspond to the real and the imaginary parent couple of the 
romantic phantasy” of the child.’ The fact that the infantile rebellion 


40. Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero (New York, Robert Brunner, 1952), p. 64. 
5]bid., p. 64. 
6] bid., p. 67. 
"Ibid., p. 68. 
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against the father is apparently provoked in the birth myths by the 
hostile behavior of the father is due to a reversal of the relation, 
known as projection, which (as far as Rank is concerned) indicates 
that the myth is a paranoid structure.* And, again according to Rank, 
the impetus for this myth-making is supplied by “the popular amaze- 
ment at the apparition of the hero, whose extraordinary life history 
the people can only imagine as ushered in by a wonderful infancy:” 
“This extraordinary childhood of the hero, however, is constructed 
by the individual myth-makers—to whom the indefinite idea of the 
folk-mind must ultimately be traced—from the consciousness of their 
own infancy. In investing the hero with their own infantile history, 
they identify themselves with him, as it were, claiming to have been 
similar heroes in their own personality:’”’ That is to say, myths are 
“created by adults, by means of retrograde childhood fantasies, the 
hero being credited with the myth-maker’s personal infantile his- 
tory”"—the tendency of this entire process, meanwhile, becoming 


the excuse for whole groups of peoples for their own infantile revolt 


against an older generation. 

This theory, however, does not provide a full answer to our 
question. Even if it were adequate as an explanation of the myths 
of the birth of a hero, it still would fall far short of explaining the 
symbolism of other myths. But there is evidence that Rank’s theory, 
even in its limited range, has not probed deeply enough. There is 
evidence, in other words, that myth is not an infantile phantasm but 
one of the most important requisites of primitive life. The German 
philosopher Nietzsche seems to have seen this clearly.* But it is 
Jung who has made the most of this idea in his interpretation of the 


“ 


symbols of transformation?” 


8] bid., p. 75. 
®/bid., p. 81. 
10] bid., p. 81. 
11] bid., p. 82. 


12Fr. Nietzsche, The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche (T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh 
& London, 1909), Vol. 6: Human, Ali-Too Human, |, pp. 39-40. 


13C. G. Jung, Collected Works (Pantheon Books, New York, 1956), Vol. 5: The Symbols 
of Transformation. 
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It is Jung’s thesis that man’s psyche is “‘not something unalterably 
given, but a product of its own continuous development,’ whose 


2914 


“ancestry goes back many millions of years”;* and that, in his own 


personal development, the individual experiences something akin 


to a psychological recapitulation of the development of the race. 
“Just as our bodies still retain vestiges of ot-solete functions and con- 
ditions in many of their organs, so [according to Jung] our minds... 
still bear the marks of the evolutionary stages we have traversed, and 
re-echo the dim bygone in dreams and fantasies:’* This phylogenetic 
recapitulation at the psychological level, according to Jung, accounts 
for the “archaic thinking” that is “a peculiarity of children and 
primitives:”* The “anthropoid psyche”—this psychological remnant 
of our evolutionary ancestry—does not fit into our rational pattern 
of culture and resists cultural development to the utmost. It is as 
though our instinctual nature were constantly driving us back into 
the “unconscious state of untamed savagery: The “anthropoid 
psyche” is thus the aim and end of every regression—a regression 
which sets in immediately “whenever there is the least hesitation to 
adapt” to a cultural mode of existence, or whenever “the demands 
of life cannot be met?” In this regression to the “‘anthropoid psyche,’ 
according to Jung, “archetypal images” appear which are not rooted 
in the individual’s own memory but belong to “the stock of inherited 
possibilities of representation” which, deriving from the experience 
of the race, are “born anew in every individual’”” It is from these 
“inherited possibilities of representation” that there arise the “images 
of ‘divine’ beings, part animal, part human,’ which abound in myths. 
“The guise in which these figures appear depends on the attitude 
of the conscious mind: if it is negative towards the unconscious, the 
animals will be frightening [monsters]; if positive, they appear as 
the ‘helpful animals’”*’ known in the mythologies of all lands. 


14] bid., p. 28. 15] bid., p. 28. 
16] bid., p. 25. It] bid., p. 329. 
18] bid., p. 181. 19] bid. 
20lbid., p. 181. 
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It is Jung’s fundamental thesis that myths and their symbolizations 
serve as “bridges and pointers” which help to prevent the basic life- 
force of an onward-struggling humanity from getting stuck in the 
“anthropoid psyche” of its animal ancestry. Jung then finds that 
the “semi-animal psyche” with its regressive demands against which 
the individual struggles so desperately is symbolized in all myths by 
“the mother,’ and that the defense against this “anthropoid psyche” 
may be seen in the symbolic representation of “the father:” Whether 
we agree or disagree with Jung on this point need not be debated 
here. His thesis, however, accounts at least for the ambivalence of 
“the mother” in mythology—a “mother” who, on the one hand, 
appears as the generative source of all life, but who, on the other 
hand, is pictured also as a monster devouring her own offspring. 
And Jung’s thesis also accounts for the fact that “the father” rep- 
resents the world of moral commandments and prohibitions; that 


his function is to oppose “pure instinctuality:’ 
What we must grasp at this point is that with the theory of 
phylogenetic psychological recapitulation we have far transcended 


Freud’s interpretation of the Oedipus complex in terms of the incest 
motive and have, in fact, left far behind all individuo-psychological 
interpretations based upon the original Freudian conception of 
repressions of the libido. But we have also gone beyond Otto Rank’s 
interpretation of the myths dealing with the birth of a hero. We 
now see the myths and their symbolism within the complex context 
of a struggling humanity awakening to a first understanding of the 
surrounding world, and of itself as struggling within that world. 
In a sense we have returned to the interpretation of myths provided 
by an older generation of philosophically oriented anthropologists 
—an interpretation referred to at the beginning of this article; but 
we have returned to it with an understanding of depth-dimensions 
of human existence not available for analysis some fifty or sixty | 
years ago. We now see more clearly that world-understanding and 
self-understanding are co-mingled in the symbolism of the myth; 
that in myths the constancies and major events in nature are under- 
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stood in terms of projections of man’s own struggles; but that, in 
turn, these same constancies and events give symbolic significance to 
that struggle itself. 

When we view mankind—as I think we must—in the perspective 
of its slow and tortuous evolution from brute animality toward a 
true humanity, then we comprehend also, I believe, that this whole 
process of development has been the gradual emergence—despite all 
setbacks—of a being, born of nature, in whose awareness of himself 
and understanding of nature the cosmos itself, in its evolution 
from star dust to man, has attained a degree of self-awareness and 
self-understanding which, with Hegel, we may well call the 
self-realization of the Spirit. And in this process, so I believe, the 
role and function of myth characterize a crucial stage—and do so 
in a twofold way. Myths are the first projections of man’s dim and 
imagistic understanding of the events in nature and of his own 
conditions. But myths are also man’s devices—employed but semi- 
consciously—to make secure the progress he has won; for they give 
reasons for, and sanction, taboos which bar the way to retrogression. 

As, in the early dawn of his pre-history, man looked about him 
with eyes but half-illumined by reason, trying to understand environ- 
ing nature, the only categories at his disposal were provided him by 
his own body and his own felt urges—and by the animals around him 
whose kinship in action he could understand—and in terms of these 
categories he tried to comprehend what he observed, projecting his 
own feelings, his own motivations, his own desires outward, objecti- 
fying them as animating the world around him and then, in turn, 
symbolizing his own experience in terms of such objectifications. 

The “psychic life-force;’ pressing onward in man’s slow evolu- 
tion and manifesting itself in his desires and aspirations, he symbol- 
ized in the sun or personified in figures of heroes with solar attributes. 
As sun myths the almost world-wide tales of the typical deeds of the 
hero are clear enough and have an obvious explanatory significance. 
But do they not also reflect a specifically human experience, the 
struggle with the sea monster symbolizing man’s desperate attempt to 
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free himself from the fears and nightmares of his animal drives, the 
rescue of the hero being a triumph of man’s humanity—and a sunrise 
—for the individual and for mankind? 

At the threshold of man’s emergence from mere animality he 
must separate himself from the rest of nature, coming to an under- 
standing of himself as “human” as he also comes to an understanding 
of the world as “other” But the only categories at his disposal for 
understanding either himself or the world about him are the imagistic 
symbols taken from his own experience. They are antecedent to 
conceptualized understanding and are an indispensable prelude to the 
emergence of man as a fully reflective and rational being. In the dia- 
lectic of man’s development as man they characterize the dawn of 
reflective consciousness and his emergence from the instinct deter- 
mined existence as a mere creature of nature. 

Of special significance, however, are the ancient myths of the 
“sacrificial drama.’ But what is important here is not the concrete and 
specific personification, not “what sort of an animal is sacrificed or 
what sort of god it represents,” but that a sacrifice takes place at all 
and that it is deemed necessary for the salvation of man; for the 
mythic drama but symbolizes an inner experience of man, and its 
truth is that only through the sacrifice of his baser nature can man 
rise to the loftiest heights of his full humanity. 

As we now view man in the perspective of his slow emergence 
from mere animal nature into an existence as a reflective, creative, 
rational being, we find in his myths that co-mingling of man and 
nature, of inner and outer experience, characteristic of the period of 
great transition in pre-history when, at the dawn of reflective con- 
sciousness, man began his struggle for a true humanity and when, in 
man, the universe itself came to an awareness of itself in a process 
that may well be described as the self-realization of Objective Spirit, 
but that finds the glory of its fulfilment in the realization of the 
morally responsible and creative person. 


21] bid., p. 430. 








The Qumran Covenanters 


and ‘Their Use of Scripture 


JOHN C. TREVER 





The VAST LITERATURE which has already ac- 
cumulated around the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has included 
almost every conceivable phase of the discovery, its significance, 
and its relationship to other intellectual disciplines. Although one 
can expect to read many more treatises on the subject yet in the 
future, especially as the unpublished materials are gradually assem- 
bled and made available through publication, there is one philo- 
sophical question which has not been discussed as far as I am aware. 
It has lingered in my mind ever since I first became aware of the 
probable relation of the Scrolls to the ancient Essenes. Why have 
nineteen centuries of silence shrouded these sincere, wholly dedi- 
cated, completely selfless Jews who forsook all the normal affairs 
of men and the world in order to go out “into the wilderness to 
prepare the way of the Lorp;” only to be wiped out by the Roman 
Tenth Legion in a.p. 68? The whole problem of evil, particularly 
the problem of theodicy, raises its ubiquitous head once again. The 
problem out-Jobs Job, whose book in the Bible at least has survived 
the centuries without interruption, to share its turbulent drama and 
its theophanous vision with all who will take the trouble to read. 

The very intensity of the Community’s focus upon its sacred 
scriptures, its constant pondering of their meaning, its faith in its 
leader as the perfect teacher of scriptural truths, may hold the key 


11QS (“Manual of Discipline? or Serek bay-yahad), Col. VIII: 13. 
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to this ponderous question which some perhaps would pass by with 
a mere shrug of the academic shoulder. 

For the Qumran Covenanters the Torah was studied for purifica- 
tion of the persons in the Community, the Prophets were studied 
largely for the understanding of God’s actions in history and His 
intentions with regard to the consummation of the drama of history. 
Certainly they did not examine the prophetic books to learn what 
happened several centuries before, or apparently not even to get 
much ethical direction for their living (the Torah was sufficient 
for that), but rather they used them to discover meaning in the 
events of their own day. Dr. Bernhard Anderson reports’ that 
Dr. Nels Ferré, in a university chapel sermon, somewhat whimsi- 
cally referred to this use of Scripture as “‘the isness of the was; the 
presentness of the past in the life of an historical community?’ 

Column VII of the Qumran Habakkuk pesher’® begins with the 
words: 

And God spoke to Habakkuk to write down the things 
that were coming to pass in the latter generation, but the 
final details of the end He did not reveal to him. 

And that which says, “In order that he may run who 
reads it”” refers to the Right Teacher to whom God has 
revealed all the mysteries of the words of the Prophets. 


I am inclined to accept Dr. Theodore Gaster’s translation and 


interpretation of the expression mwrh hsdq, usually translated 
“Teacher of Righteousness,’ in the light of this passage in the 
Habakkuk pesher and elsewhere, as well as in the light of the pas- 
sages which Gaster points out in Deuteronomy. In Moses’ blessing 
of Levi, the priestly tribe, we read, “For they [the Levites] have 
guarded thy sayings, and thy Covenant they have kept. They teach 
thy ordinances to Jacob, and thy Torah [teachings!] to Israel?” 


2Rediscovering the Bible (New York, Association Press, 1951), p. 49. 


3“Pesher” is a better identification than the inaccurate “commentary” or “midrash} whose 
technical designation is now 1QpHab. 


*Deut. 33:9b-10a, Gaster’s translation. 
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Here may be the basis for the Priestly function of teacher in the 
Qumran Community. Linking this passage with the statement in 
Deuteronomy 18:15-18 in which Moses promises “a prophet from 
the midst of your brethren, like me;’ Gaster finds the expected 
Prophet-Teacher basic to the Messianic ideas of the Community.° 
His argument is strengthened by the discovery of the “Testimonia” 
fragment from Cave IV which quotes the latter Deuteronomy pas- 
sage as the first of a group of passages, all of which are apparently 
interpreted for Messianic purposes. Thus it was the “Right Teacher” 
of the Community who fulfilled this promise of Deuteronomy and 
the prophetic literature. 

The correct interpretation of Scripture was the focal point of 
the Community, and its belief that it had been entrusted with the 
correct teaching and meaning of Scripture was the basis of the 
Covenanters’ faith, the stabilizing factor of their rigidly disciplined 
daily lives. In the Serek hay-yahad we read: 


In the formal congregation of the community there shall 
be twelve laymen and three priests schooled to perfection 


in all that has been revealed of the entire Law... . So long 
as these men exist in Israel, the formal congregation of the 
community will rest securely on a basis of truth.° 


Furthermore, the very scriptural foundation of the Community 
at Khirbet Qumran was taken from Isaiah 40:3; but when it was 
quoted in the Serek hay-yahad, it was immediately followed by a 
parenthetical statement: “The reference is to the study of the Law 
which God commanded through Moses to the end that, as occasion 
arises, all things may be done in accordance with what is revealed 
therein and with what the prophets also have revealed through God’s 
holy spirit:”’ 


Continual study and meditation upon the Scriptures was an 


5Theodore Gaster, The Qumran Scriptures (Garden City, Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1956), p. 5. 

61QS, “Manual of Discipline? Col. VIII: 1, 2, 4, 5; Gaster’s translation. 

71QS, Col. VIII: 14; Gaster’s translation, p. 56. 
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integral feature of the Community life, even to the extent that every 
ten members rotated in the continual study and meditation on the 
Torah. Though there may be some uncertainty regarding the trans- 
lation of the passage on which this interpretation is based,* it is 


followed by another similar emphasis over which there is no un- 


certainty of meaning: “And the masters (rabbim, lit., ‘the many, 
the general membership?) shall keep watch together a third of all 
the nights of the year, reading the book and searching for justice, 
and worshiping together: That the Community’s faith was kept 
alive, stimulated and growing by their Torah emphasis, there seems 
to be little doubt. Their assurance that they had the right under- 
standing of God’s will through this process and that their faith was 
sound, made possible the complete dedication of their lives, their 
acceptance of the rigors of their wilderness isolation, and the 
discipline of their daily routine of study and activity. 

Take away the assurance of the Covenanters concerning the 
correctness of their understanding of God’s work and will, and their 
faith would be shattered. Could it be that just such an interpretation 
is to be placed upon the grim evidence dug up at Khirbet Qumran? 
Was it the swift and merciless destruction of the Tenth Legion of 
the Romans, who to the Community were “Sons of Darkness”— 
and no Messiah of Israel or Aaron arose to lead the Sons of Light, 
the Elect of God, in victory over the Sons of Darkness—was this 
what shattered the faith of the Community in its own understanding 
of Scripture? Was it the shattering of faith that brought the blanket 
of silence over the Community, broken only by the rediscovery of 
their disintegrated manuscripts nineteen hund ed years later? Surely 
something must account for the silence. The Romans could not 
have massacred all the people. If they were Essenes, as seems likely, 
and they lived in many areas, not just Qumran, as Josephus and 
Philo claimed, the Romans could hardly have hunted out every 
member to silence him for all time. But if the main center of the 
Community, the very source for the sustaining of their disciplined 


81QS, Col. V1:8. See Gaster’s doubtful translation, p. 49. 
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faith, were wiped out, the Teachers silenced in death, their source 
of interpretation and understanding of Scripture cut off, their dis- 
illusionment could easily have been complete—their faith dashed. 
Unless Scripture could provide a solution, they had no further basis 
for faith! With faith gone, what could God do further with these 
people in revealing Himself in history? 

It is necessary to digress here a moment in order to elucidate 
the basic assumptions upon which the above remarks are founded. 
In the first place, it is being asserted that God’s work with man is 
only possible in the presence of faith. God seeks to reveal Himself 
to man, we believe, but unless man responds in faith, there is no 
revelation in history. It may be objected that such an assumption 
is not Biblical, but we do not need to go far in the Bible in order to 
secure evidence that it is not wholly un-Biblical. Hebrews II makes 
vivid the awareness of such an understanding of God’s work in 
history with the many uses of “By faith” so-and-so achieved such- 
and-such. The Gospel of Mark inadvertently admits a similar point 
of view when it says of Jesus’ visit to Nazareth, “And he could do 


no mighty work there...:* Repeatedly in the accounts of the 


healing miracles in all the Gospels the presence of faith is clearly 
acknowledged as the prerequisite of healing. Conversely, its absence, 
we can assume, would have provided a negative result for Jesus, as 
in Nazareth (though Mark adds an exception of “a few sick peo- 
ple”). Can we assume that there were many times when Jesus failed 
to accomplish a healing because of the absence of faith? We would 
not expect the Gospel writers, who were not objective historians, 
to include such negative occurrences, unless to recount them would 
serve their purpose in writing, as in the case of the Nazareth episode. 
Thus the New Testament certainly supports our assumption that 
faith is the channel of God’s communication to man. 

A closely related assumption for the position we are taking 
concerning the Qumran Community is that God does not intervene 


®Mark 6:5. Matt. 13:58 differs somewhat, but leaves the same implication with his 
“because of their unbelief? 
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in the affairs of man, since His work with man is predicated on a 
response in faith. For it has been asserted that with the loss of faith 
God was unable to use the Qumran people, or the Essenes, to carry 
out His will. This assumption is immediately difficult for many 
Christians who accept the Scriptures literally, for they would begin 
at once to quote the miracle stories in the Old Testament and some 
in the New to disprove such a position. Certainly one must admit 
that for the Bible writers such an assumption was unthinkable. Had 
not God led the Hebrews out of bondage in Egypt and through 
the wilderness? Had he not intervened many times for Moses? Elijah 
called upon God to send down fire twice to destroy emissaries of 
Ahaziah,”* and the fire fell upon them. A host of such stories could 
be mustered against the assumption. A sober analysis of the Bible, 
however, and a careful appraisal of the history of man, forces one 
to reconsider this Biblical point of view. Otherwise one is constantly 
faced with the necessity of understanding the tragedies of history 
as mysteries which he cannot fathom in the presence of the revela- 
tion of a God of compassionate grace. Furthermore, if this second 
assumption is not correct, then the first breaks down too, and that, 
we have seen, has the support of both the Bible and sound reason, 
as well as the empirical support of history. And conversely, if the 
first assumption is correct, it practically forces the second. If God 
works with man through faith, then it is hard to understand how 
he can interfere in the affairs of man where faith is not present. 

A third assumption is clearly implied, and that is that God seeks 
to reveal Himself to man in history. But here we find no disagree- 
and we may return to the implications 


1 


ment among Christians,” 
of these assumptions for the disappearance of the ancient Essenes 
and the Qumran Community. 
We are suggesting that it was the fact that the Essenes failed to 
discover anything in Scripture, when the destruction of the Romans 
101] Kings 1:9-12; cf. Luke 9:54. 
11That some philosophers refuse to accept this assumption, the writer is fully cognizant. 


For that matter, the a priori assumption that God exists would be questioned by some 
who read this. 
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fell upon their Community in the spring of 68, which could explain 
this tragedy. Their whole system of thought collapsed. The “Sons 
of Darkness” conquered the “Sons of Light?” No Messiah arose to 
stem the onrushing tide of the Tenth Legion; but their clear under- 
standing of Scripture, taught for over a hundred years within their 
Community and with which they had been sustained in their rigid 
discipline for so many decades, demanded that God must act to 
preserve His Elect and to usher in the Kingdom Age. He did not, 
however, and the Community died! 

If we put ourselves within the thinking of these people, as the 
discovery of their manuscripts has now made possible, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand how devastating a blow the Roman destruction 
must have been, not only to their Community center, but also to 
the faith of the whole Essene movement. As we view these events 
in history from the standpoint of God’s desire to reveal Himself 
continually to men, certainly we cannot say that God did not reveal 
Himself to this Community. Here was a completely dedicated group. 
Here were men who through faith had thrust themselves upon God 
completely with perfect discipline, with absolute purity of thought 
and deed. Surely God should be able to reveal Himself through 
such faith and such people. Does a good God abandon such a group 
of people to so cruel a fate? Shall we merely say the Essenes were 
wrong? Shall we thrust the whole matter aside as one of God’s 
mysteries which we cannot fathom? True, many a devoutly dedi- 
cated life has been snuffed out through history, besides these Essenes, 
and we are unable to offer explanations. But here was a whole move- 
ment, covering more than a century, and many similarly-minded 
people. It seems, therefore, necessary to conclude that the silence 
can only be explained by the fact that, with their faith gone, God 
was helpless to work with them further. Thus the silence of the 
centuries engulfed these humble, dedicated, thoroughly sincere men 
of God. 

Immediately we must ask, however, did all the Essenes, their 
influence, and their spiritual insights disappear? Perhaps not, though 
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our evidence now becomes very indefinite. Certainly it seems to 
have been established that the Karaite Jews of the Middle Ages were 
influenced by the documents and ideas left by the Community. But 
such influence through their documents is not all I mean. There are 
some who are claiming that Christianity is the continuation of the 
Essenes**—that Christianity is but a “child of this sect?” They claim 
that there is nothing new in Christianity, for the prototype of the 
Christ had already appeared at Khirbet Qumran. Such a position 
might be an answer to our problem, but see below. 

Voices in violent opposition to such a position have been raised. 


; 


Father Geoffrey Greystone,” and more recently Father Roland 


4 


Murphy, of the Roman Catholic Church presented carefully 
detailed and learned criticisms of such an interpretation; and many 
of the scholars more directly related to the work on the Scrolls 
published a symposium in the New Republic, April 9, 1956, in 
which they rejected such conclusions. A careful comparison of these 
Covenanters with Christianity reveals much in common, but the 
points of difference are the points of greatest importance to Christi- 
anity. Thus the serious student finds it difficult to conclude that 
the Essenes fathered Christianity.” 

Is it not possible, however, that we can see in the matter of the 
use and interpretation of Scripture by the Essenes and the early 
Christians an important clue to their historic relationship? The 
Essenes disappeared from history, as far as we know, while Chris- 


tianity surged forward. Both were sincere, devout, God-fearing 


people, but one died and the other lived to transform the western 
world and to make an impact upon the whole world. An examina- 


124, Dupont-Sommer, Aper¢us Préliminaires sur Les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Paris, 
1951); Edmund Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1955); John Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, Penguin Books, 1956); 
A. Powell Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, New American 
Library of World Literature, 1956). 


18The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ, Sheed and Ward, 1956. 
147 he Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible, Newman Press, 1956. 


15The best compilation of materials relating to this subject is now available in The Scrolls 
and the New Testament (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957), edited by Dr. Krister 
Stendahl. 
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tion of the use of Scripture by the early Christians, in the light of 
the above cursory examination of the Qumran use of Scripture, 
might provide a clue to the power of survival of Christianity; but 
such an exploration is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Suffice it to point out, however, in the light of the above analysis, 
that Christianity, with its focus upon Jesus as the fulfilment of the 
Scriptures, may have appealed to many Essenes and thus revived in 
them the faith which the tragedy of a.v. 68 had so thoroughly 
dashed. It would seem quite likely that many Essenes became con- 
verts to Christianity toward the end of the first century a.p. Perhaps 
the author of the Gospel of John was such a person, whose revived 
faith found expression in his attempt to interpret his profound 
spiritual experience in terms of a portrayal of the life of Jesus in the 
light of his Essene background and conversion. Other New Testa- 
ment writers could have been influenced by this new synthesis 
after A.D. 68. 

Having thus approached the subject of the relation of the 
Qumran Community to Christianity, perhaps to conclude with some 
further observations on this popular topic might be justified. 

Nothing that has been found in the caves related to the Qumran 
Community or at Khirbet Qumran itself can be called genuinely 
Christian, or revealing a direct contact between these Judean Cove- 
nanters and Jesus, or even John the Baptist. Though the whole 
historic lives of both John the Baptist and Jesus quite clearly were 
contemporary with the second period of the occupation by the 
Covenanters of Khirbet Qumran, no artifact, no manuscript so far 
discovered and reported reveals any direct contact between the two 
religious movements. We may even go further to say that Chris- 
tianity, whatever its contacts directly or indirectly with this Com- 
munity and its followers, is clearly not a child of the Qumran sect 


and certainly was no mere “episode in the history of Judaism,’ as 
Edmund Wilson and A. P. Davies would have us believe. 

Though Christianity is clearly not a child of the Qumran sect, 
it stood closer in its origin to that sect in its structure, outlook, 
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ideology, and even its spirit, than it did to normative Judaism of the 
first century. Sectarian Judaism offered the kind of environment— 
with its enthusiasm, its dedication, its prophetic zeal, its sense of 
urgency concerning the end of the age, its devotion to the prophetic 
as well as the legal literature of the past—in the midst of which a 
movement such as that of the Galilean carpenter would more natu- 
rally be nurtured. Thus we would expect to find literary, ideological, 
even ecclesiastical contacts between Christianity and the Qumran 
sect. But these are not the essentials which have made Christianity 
the dynamic religion that it is. Furthermore, some of these influences 
and similarities may have crept into Christianity after the demise 
of the Qumran Community in A.D. 68, as suggested above. 

The fact remains that when one is confronted by Jesus, even 
today, he is moved, he is challenged, he is condemned, his faith is 
inspired, and often he is transformed. In dedication to that Life, in 
whom one is brought into the presence of God, one receives new 
life for himself. Thus Jesus has continued to live, ever renewed, 
ever renewing. It has been the Person, not Scriptures, who has 
inspired the Christian movement. 

As Leslie Weatherhead testifies, in a recent article: 


I have looked at Christ for forty years. He dominates my 
entire outlook. I believe that he is the clue to reality. I 
believe that his way of life is the only hope of the world. 
And very humbly and with an acute sense of personal 
failure I can say with Paul, “For to me to live is Christ. . . ?’ 
(Phil. 1:21) or, in the translation I prefer, “Christ means 
life to me?”** 


When one is confronted by the rediscovered Qumran Com- 
munity—even the virtuous and probably inspired Teacher of Right- 
eousness (or Right Teacher)—could he make such a testimony? He 
is impressed with their devotion to the order, he admires their 
discipline, he is amazed at the rigors of their environment in the 
wilderness, and he may even share some of the apocalyptic hopes 


16 Adult Student (Methodist), April, 1957, p. 6. 
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that underlay their chosen way and their love for each other. He is 
not, however, moved to dedication, endowed with a new spirit or 
transformed. He is conscious of a story out of history—an hour that 
was spent. It seems remote, detached—not a living reality which 
surges with contemporary relevance. He is not moved to join its 
austere fellowship. It is “back there:’ Inspired leadership was second- 
ary to the authority of rightly interpreted Scripture. 

One is reminded that it was a casual tossing of a stone into a 
hole on the side of a cliff and the curiosity of a Bedouin boy in the 
twentieth century that brought to life what had been dead for 
almost nineteen centuries. The fact remains that the Qumran Com- 
munity, with all its similarities to Christianity and its unique features, 
nevertheless died, while Christianity surged forward to enthrone 
Christ where Caesar sat and spiritually to conquer kingdoms, until 
its influence has reached every corner of the world. 

Having said all this, however, I would hasten to conclude that 
from a historical standpoint the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Qumran 
Community are exciting, as well as profoundly significant—their 


discovery has truly been a thrilling adventure. Even if these docu- 
ments do not add to, or subtract from, the Christian faith in its 
historic setting, we may find that their discovery has added some- 
thing spiritual. God is in this, too, accomplishing His creative 
purposes. Perhaps we shall come to see that this is more than dis- 


covery; it is revelation. 

Several factors lead me to make this prediction. (1) The layman 
is becoming aware of the historic continuity from which Christi- 
anity emerged in ancient times by the impact of this discovery. The 
“back there” is taking on meaning he never realized before. The dis- 
covery with all its thrill of adventure has brought a flood of light 
on the centuries just before and during the rise of Christianity. 

(2) The layman is becoming aware of the interrelatedness of 
the historic past. Jesus did not appear in a historical vacuum. To 
understand him fully, we must understand his environment, and 
that environment the layman feels he can now grasp more fully. 
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(3) This awareness has resulted in a renewed interest in Bible 
study and a new appreciation of the Old Testament, even on the 
part of many outside the church. 

(4) Furthermore, the real values of archeology and other scien- 
tific Biblical disciplines are beginning to be appreciated. They are 
important for more than just “proving the Bible;’ as so many have 
treated them in the past. Viewing discoveries from the standpoint 
of the light they shed on the historic past, rather than for what they 
can prove, is a new adventure for many. 

(5) But more valuable than all these is the evidence that the 
Dead Sea Scrolls may sound the death knell to Biblical literalism 
and fetishism and open the door to an era of healthy, honest Bible 
study that would leave the Bible as a book of Life and a “living 
spring of life’s idealism?’ For there is a growing awareness that words 
and phrases, creeds and dogmas are not the essence of faith but 
merely vehicles for the expression of faith. The Bible, particularly 
the Torah, is no longer an authoritarian rule to be lived to the letter 
as the ancient Essenes tried to do, nor need it any longer be a source 
book of proof texts to lend authority to Christian dogmas as the 
early Christians found so essential to revive their tested faith, but 
it is a book of Life in which men are confronted by God in historic 
contexts; it is a book of faith. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are helping many to discover these truths. 
Thus this discovery may well be a means of bringing many to an 
appreciation of and commitment to those spiritual qualities which 
really matter in life and presage a new era of spiritual growth. In 
this, I believe God is at work, in our day, as He has always been, 


seeking man’s response in faith. 








Ethics in a Theological Manner 


SARAH WATSON EMERY 





New INTEREST in old subjects may produce 
new insights and appraisals of lasting value, as in the case of the 
interest of modern literary critics in the re-evaluation of the history 
of English poetry. And there is no subject in our cultural tradition 
which ought to be held sacrosanct from such renewed study. But 
the test of new insights must lie in the justice done to the original 
works and their intentions. It can never lie merely in the novelty 
of the new interpretation or its consonance with voguish contem- 
porary views. That Paul Ramsey has produced an interpretation of 
Christian ethics compatible in some respects with contemporary 
Protestant existentialist neo-orthodoxy is evident from an examina- 
tion of his statement. That it is an additional insight into the ethical 
teachings of the New Testament is more open to question. 

Ramsey’s diffuse presentation makes a summary of this system 
difficult. Insofar as his theory is developed into a philosophy of the 
state, these political aspects have been ignored, as being beyond 
the scope of this discussion. But at the risk of making his system 
unrecognizable even to the author and his admirers, I have attempted 
to present systematically Ramsey’s views concerning an ethical 
theory as it applies to individual behavior, in order that they may see 
what it is they profess to believe. 

Ramsey’s basic premise of Christian ethics is theological: Jesus 
is divine. Even though it is recognized that Jesus’ own view was 
theocentric, the divine-human model, Jesus, of the Christian believer, 
entails a Christocentric (God revealed through Jesus) rather than a 
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strictly theocentric view. Moreover, the importance of Jesus as a 
model is not founded upon any single act of his, nor any group of 
acts, including the events leading up to and following his death, but 
upon the fact that God became man. 

Borrowing the language of contemporary logic, Ramsey de- 
scribes “obedient love for neighbor” as “the distinctive ‘primitive 
idea’ of Christian ethics:”* This agape is self-love in reverse. Although 
Ramsey interprets the teachings and practice of Jesus to be without 
preference among neighbors, he insists that Jesus himself recognized 
the limits of the area in which love could be effective. Beyond these 
limits force is legitimate as the only effective instrument of action. 

With obedient love for neighbor (within limits) offered as the 
basic idea in Christian ethics, the chief theoretical characteristics of 
Ramsey’s system may be enumerated. First, as Ramsey repeatedly 
avows, his system is a deontological one, in which duty is the primary 
concept. Duty, right, and obligation, which are identified, refer to 
the neighbor. The only source of the motivation required for such 
service to the neighbor is not hope of reward in any sense, but a 
religious experience which Ramsey persistently calls “faith?” The 
attitude thus engendered by faith is one of “simple willingness to 
be oneself before God, self-acceptance which, stripped of self-love, 
can still love the neighbor for the sake of nothing else?” 

Second, this deontological system is one without rules except 
the duty of loving one’s neighbor, and loving God. The principle 
of love for neighbor as Ramsey states it is not even a universal rule 
applying to all mankind. In fact, Ramsey seems to imply that there 
is some kind of contradiction between love for a single neighbor 
and love for mankind. “Doing a good deed in reality, as neighbor- 
love led the Samaritan to do, stands at an opposite pole from love 
for mankind generally: However, in a statement which follows 
closely upon the above, Ramsey seems to deny this by admitting 
that love for neighbor may be “implicitly universal’ 


1Paul Ramsey, Basic Christian Ethics (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), p. 39. 
2]bid., p. 104. 8]bid., p. 95. 
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Freedom from law is a necessary preliminary, Ramsey holds, 
to the fulfilment of the immense obligations of the Christian. Jesus’ 
teachings are said to “constitute an ethic of perfection which tran- 
scends any possible legal formulation: Like other contemporary 
deontological theories, this system thus insists that the rightness of 
acts cannot be catalogued in formal rules. 

Third, the definition of the “good” is irrelevant to Christian 
ethics, so long as what is called “good” is sought for one’s neighbor. 
“Christian ethics raises no fundamental objection to definitions of 
value given by any school of philosophical ethics: However, 
Ramsey exhibits certain personal tastes in teleological theories of 
ethics by exhibiting at times an implied preference for hedonism and 
a distaste for any general definition of value involving a hierarchy 
of values. The “good” is only a concern of Christian ethics after 
preliminary rapport is established with the neighbor. “When right 
relation to neighbor has been established, then and then only does 
Christian love need to become as enlightened as possible about what 
is truly good—for the neighbor:”* 

Fourth, although obligation is defined in terms of duty to an- 
other human being, or, as Ramsey sometimes expresses it, “being 
a neighbor to a neighbor,’ and although the neighbor “is always 
the end-term of agape-love;” this obligation to the neighbor is not 
supported by any concept of natural human dignity. An obligation 
supported by “treating humanity as such as an end’* would, first 
of all, according to Ramsey, be self-centered rather than neighbor- 
centered, because the agent himself is a part of humanity. In addition, 
the endowment of anything other than God himself with ultimate 
value is necessarily idolatrous, Ramsey continues. In the religious 
relationship as he describes it, all things other than God may possess 
at the most a derived value from being in the right relationship with 
God. Nevertheless, Ramsey’s view of man is at the most confusing. 


‘Ibid., p. 73. 5] bid., p. 112. 
8] bid., p. 116. ‘Ibid., p. 124. 
8Ibid., p. 159. 
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On the one hand, he says, “Christian love is the source from which 
men learn to attribute value to human persons’ and, on the other 
hand, “The human ethical situation in respect to the way in which 
value should be assigned to the human ‘spirit’ differs only slightly, 
if at all, from other creatures God made and said that they were 
good?” Other confusions arise from the necessity to which he feels 
put to make his concept of man consistent with his definitions of 
“the image of God” and “sin?” His view may be summarized thus: 
man has no inherent value of his own, but man, by obeying the 
command of obedient love for neighbor, both acquires value himself 
and rests in the image of God, and he, in turn, attributes value— 
where there may not be value, depending upon the neighbor’s rela- 
tion to God—to the neighbor whom he loves. Ramsey adds that 
the value so attributed to the neighbor, though undeserved, has 
pragmatic consequences. 

Fifth, in his concept of “Christian virtue,’ Ramsey in some 
respects follows the Thomists, although he prefers Augustine’s 
term “elicit” to Thomas’s “infuse;’ and he attempts to avert the 
dichotomy of the Thomistic ethics. The source of elicited virtues 
is “obedient love for neighbor’: “virtues are elicited, not infused, 
and elicited by Christian love for neighbor, not by love for God?” 


Ramsey recognizes the importance of “intentional” cultivation of 


virtue by insisting that there is no separation of the area of virtues 
elicited from the area of virtues intentionally acquired. Since “obe- 
dient love for neighbor” must, by Ramsey’s definition, have its 
source only in Christian faith, and since virtues may not only be 
elicited by love for neighbor but by intentional cultivation, “obedient 
love for neighbor” cannot be a virtue. Christian love for neighbor 
thus adds nothing to the list of man’s possible virtues as a non- 
Christian, but rather unifies the virtues in the service of the neigh- 
bor. Of faith, hope, humility, obedience, gratitude, which charac- 
terize man’s relation to God, Ramsey says, “they are not virtues 


®*]bid., p. 246. 10] bid., p. 277. 
11] bid., p. 219. 
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alongside other virtues, Christian virtue added, as Aquinas believed, 
to Aristotle’s list; they are characteristics of man’s God-relationship 
which, along with agape-love for neighbor, unify and Christianize 
all his virtues:’* Man’s God-relationship as well as his neighbor- 
relationship is thus never debased into a habit, and remains always 
an existentialist matter of “present decision?’ Although he does not 
discuss in any detail the virtues thus unified by man’s relations to 
God and neighbor, Ramsey seems to prefer Aristotle’s catalogue, 
but he differs from Aristotle on the principle of moderation. ‘There 
can be no moderation in the virtues when man is turned by faith 
toward his neighbor in obedient love, and the “characteristics of 
are faith, hope, humility, etc.-—the 


2914 


immoderate Christian living 
so-called theological virtues. 

Sixth, consistent with his theses that there are no formal duties 
to the neighbor and that there can be no universal definition of the 
good, Ramsey is even more explicit in relegating the ethical principle 
of “obedient love for neighbor” to the realm of motivation. “But 
one thing must in all cases be understood: No external test can ever 
show decisively when an action manifests selfish partiality or when 
it is the fruit of truly obedient love:* The quotation given above 
is even more significant when considered in relation to its context. 
It is contained in a chapter on the application of Christian ethics 
called “Christian Vocation,’ and it was perhaps elicited by a neces- 
sity to justify the attribute “Christian” to the kind of practical life 
which the author is describing. 

The final point made above in the list of theoretical charac- 
teristics of Ramsey’s ethical theory—that his theory is one of motiva- 
tion—is denied earlier when he is stating the necessity of adapting 
the strenuous eschatological teachings of Jesus to practical living 
in a non-eschatological context. 


12] bid., p. 220. 
13]dem. 

14] bid., p. 230. 
15] bid., p. 165. 
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The basic problem we shall face in transposing the ethics 
of Jesus to a non-apocalytic setting is this: What possible 
bearing can an ethic which specifies to the full what a man 
should do in relation to a single neighbor . . . what bearing 
can this possibly have upon moral action in a world where 
there always is more than one neighbor and indeed a whole 
cluster of claims and responsibilities to be considered?” 


Postponing a discussion of the relation of these two statements of 
Ramsey, we may proceed to a summary of the chief aspects of the 
practical application of his theory. 

First, the primary practical question for Ramsey is the one, 
“Who is my neighbor?” Since he has already denied the applicability 
of the word “neighbor” to humanity as a whole, the question be- 
comes, “What is the denotation of ‘neighbor’?” At this point, 
Ramsey distinguishes “non-preferential” from “preferential love 
for neighbor’? Although he concedes that Jesus’ own teaching and 
practice were in general inon-preferential, he calls the same teaching 
“unenlightened unselfishness” when it is defended by Tolstoy. His 
justification for opposing Tolstoy on this point is that Jesus’ original 
teaching applied only to dealings with one neighbor—“all neighbors 
except the one actually present were apocalyptically removed from 
view and taken care of by God”*"—and, therefore, Tolstoy has erred 
in applying this teaching to a non-apocalyptic, non-eschatological, 
multilateral neighbor relationship. Ramsey also insists that Jesus 
himself in some ways recognized the complexities of the multilateral 
problem. “On occasion he showed indignation, even wrath, over 
injustice, using vitriolic words as weapons against the devourers of 
widows’ houses:”* Ramsey’s own view is one he calls “enlightened 
unselfishness,’ in which “preferential love for neighbor” is justified 


by its practical consequences. In his own nonapocalyptic statement 
of Christian ethical theory, if a man spends himself and his resources 


16] bid., p. 42. 
11] bid., p. 40. 
18] bid., p. 167. 
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to reform the first drunk he finds in the gutter, God cannot be 
expected to assume the other responsibilities which he has thereby 
renounced. In the face of many neighbor relationships, the Christian 
must choose those duties which are most permanently intimate and 
urgent, e.g., family responsibilities, as well as those which will pre- 


pare him for the widest service to his fellow man, at the same time 
recognizing that the neighbor or neighbors he chooses to serve must 
always remain the center of his efforts. 

The second practical feature with which Ramsey is concerned 
is the place of possible duties to the self in the context of “obedient 
love for neighbor?’ Such duties cannot be a part of the primary 
statement of neighbor-centered Christian ethics, and are thus deriva- 
tive from the original statement. The concept of “Christian voca- 
tion,’ closely related to the idea of “preferential love for neighbor,’ 
seeks to justify these duties to the self to the basic idea of “obedient 
love’ “Christian vocation” is the secular vocation. Duties to the self 
are defended, first, by a negative reason—the Christian ought not 
to be a burden to others—and, second, positively—they are necessary 
in order that the Christian may be better able to serve his neighbors. 
Thus, self-concern in the Christian is always really, if not apparently, 
for the sake of the neighbor! 

Rooted as it is in “feeling” and arbitrary distinction between 
appearance and reality, the concept of Christian vocation is not a 
clearly defined one, and the actions done in its name cannot with- 
out ambiguity be called “Christian” as distinguished from “non- 
Christian?’ Further, there is implied in the discussion of this concept 
levels of vocations. On the lowest level, “a Christian goes about his 
business like any other man:”* Since Ramsey asserts vehemently at 
various points that a man does not have to be educated to be a 
“Christian; plowing and cobbling may be “Christian” vocations. 
On a higher level, there are those who pursue a kind of self- 
realization in the name of Christian love. The Christian 


19]bid., p. 162. 
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has every possible stimulus for carrying on the philosoph- 

ical quest for determining the universal needs of human 

beings, for ascending the scale of values as far as possible, 

for finding out about the highest good, for becoming as 

enlightened and effective in the attainment of these ends 

as his capacity allows.” 
From this distinction of levels results a distinction of value of persons 
who occupy these several levels. On the one hand, Ramsey says, 
“For one thing, the Christian does not suppose that he is ‘extraor- 
dinary,; but that his duty is extraordinary; but, on the other 
hand, he says, “it may also happen that a given individual’s life and 
well-being are actually, when impartially viewed from the point of 
view of potential benefit to his neighbors, of greater value than that 
of another individual,’ Thus, “Christian love may require a person 
on occasion to take more overt care of himself than of other people:’** 
However, since the exemplar of Ramsey’s “Christian” ethics him- 
self chose a way of life which was climaxed by self-sacrifice, it is note- 
worthy that self-sacrifice is mentioned as an alternative Christian 
vocation. 

Ramsey’s third practical principle, “a Christian ethic of resist- 
ance,’ follows closely upon his concept of Christian vocation, and 
has its source in the differentiation of value he makes among persons. 
There are, however, two aspects of his theory of resistance: resistance 
to evil, and resistance to anyone who is a hindrance to the agent’s 
service to the neighbors he has chosen to serve. For the neighbor’s 
sake, Ramsey justifies resistance of all kinds to the evil-doer as well 
as to the evil. It is here that the full implications of Ramsey’s anti- 
legalism are evident. The love persistently called “non-resisting” 
is stained with blood. And to the pacifist who cringes at the sight 
of this blood, Ramsey says, “the word ‘unlovely’ has in Christian 
ethics a mainly spiritual not a mainly physical meaning?” Resistance 
to those who are not evil-doers is justified by Ramsey, paraphrasing 
Sidgwick, thus: 

20/bid., p. 189. 21/bid., p. 179. 221 bid., pp. 163-4. 
23] bid., p. 163. 24] bid., p. 182. 
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Each man is morally bound to regard the good of any 
other individual as more than his own . . . except when 
he judges it to be equal or less when impartially viewed 
from the standpoint of vocational service, or less certainly 
knowable or attainable by him.” 


The agent is thus the judge of his own level of vocational service. 
It is in line with this thesis of vocational service as a right to self- 
preservation at the cost of the lives of others that Ramsey questions 
the wisdom of the action of the famous four chaplains of World 
War II. Since there is little justification for his defense of resistance 
in the accounts of the life of Jesus, Ramsey turns to the theologians 
for support. Regardless of this lack of evidence in Jesus’ life, Ramsey 
claims that his Christian ethic of resistance defines universally man’s 
duty to every neighbor! 

This, then, is Ramsey’s theory of Christian ethics. The inade- 
quacies of his system as a general statement of ethical theory, whether 
called Christian or not, are for the most part evident from the above 
exposition. I shall indicate only a few. In the first place, “obedient 
love for neighbor” is not a universal ethical principle even in 
Ramsey’s system. By his own admission it is limited. Some more 
basic general statement is thus required to describe his system. 

Furthermore, even to those to whom the Christian ought to feel 
obligated to give “obedient love;’ there is ambiguity as to what this 
“love” entails. At times it appears to mean “giving to others what 
you want for yourself?’ 

Christianity makes no essential attempt to transform a 
person who believes there is no good in life but pleasure 
into one who believes there are other goods besides pleas- 
ure. Its concern is to turn a hedonist who thinks only of 
his own pleasure into one who gives pleasures (the greatest 
good he knows) to his neighbors. When a person becomes 
a Christian he may also cease to be a hedonist and adopt 
some other theory of value, but he does not thereby be- 
come a better Christian. 


*5]bid., p. 163. 26/bid., pp. 112-3. 
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The inadequacy of such a definition is obvious—there are some 
pleasures which ought not to be shared, e.g., the joys of opium- 
eating—and Ramsey offers another definition: “giving to others 
what they need:’ And who determines “what they need”? Ramsey 
and the privileged ones in the hierarchy of “Christian vocations.’ 
The fascistic implications are evident. 

Another obvious criticism concerns the ambiguity of whether 
the system is merely a statement of right motivation or a more 
explicit statement of right actions. Since “virtue;’ which Ramsey 
lists as one of the cardinal principles in his theory, is an attribute 
of acts as well as of persons, it would seem evident that some criterion 
of conduct is implied to supplement the demand for right motiva- 
tion. And a criterion of conduct is a rule, which Ramsey abhors. 

Finally, the fact that Ramsey states the primitive idea of his 
system as “obedient love for neighbor’—within limits—and that 
he applies this in his practical principles of preferential love, Christian 
vocation, and the right of resistance, raises the question of what 
Ramsey is attempting to do. He would deny that he is attempting 
to explain, as some other modern ethical theorists are doing, the 
meaning of ethical statements as they occur to human discourse, 
but he would insist that he is revealing an ideal of ethical motivation 
or conduct. In the pragmatic results of this theory, however, we 
see a kind of life not far different from that led by most Americans. 
We are all more interested in our own children than in those of our 
friends; we are all more concerned about our own careers than 
about the careers of others; we are all a bit humanly resistant when 
the fates of our families are threatened. His ethical theory is not 
ideal in its practical consequences, but, at its best, descriptive of the 
behavior of a certain group of Americans. If he has done anything, 
he has merely reconciled the doctrine of original sin to the Horatio 


Alger story. 








Music and Philosophy 
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MARIAN GOODLANDER 





We should have more philosophers studying music and 
more musicians studying philosophy. 
—H. H. Britan 


a since the time of Plato have 
reached into the field of music for illustrations to clarify some 
concept, or to seek meaning in music itself; yet the two cultures 
have remained separated. Would it not be worth while to pursue 
a brief study of the relationship existing between music and philos- 
ophy in order to lift music beyond the realm of dilettantism, and 
reveal in philosophy some overtones often neglected? 


Within the content of music there are factors which align them- 
selves to philosophy. Hedonistic implications offer a ready field for 
such study. Aesthetics and logic, seemingly unrelated, have inherent 
similarities as does the philosophy of beauty. The problem of time 
suggests interesting reflections, and the concept of freedom versus 
determinism, which upon first thought appears widely separated 
from the art of music, invites investigation. 

Hedonistic aesthetics suggests the momentary pleasures of music. 
In the structure of a composition as played on most instruments 
there remains only a fleeting tonal entity impossible to retain. No 
doubt this is the main reason why scholars often scorn the art of 
music unless they are musically trained to study the logical sequences 
in the score itself. Music as performed is fantastic for thought, be- 
cause it cannot be retained long enough to scrutinize its charac- 
teristics. This evanescent quality of tonal effects is the reason why 
there is endless repetition of theme and phrase sequences—an almost 
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hopeless attempt to gather up the content in some fragile bundle 
of permanence. And when repetition seemingly fails to hold the 
vanishing tones, the great composers of music enrich the motif in 


endless elaboration by means of intricate designs in tonal combina- 
tions, even introducing dissonant elements with their strident effects 
to attract and hold the attention until a final resolution is reached 
and the ear catches again the all-but-vanishing harmonic sequences. 

The ancient sage Hsiintze understood this Hedonistic aspect in 
music. He observed: “Music is the expression of joy. Men’s feelings 
make this inevitable for man needs to be joyous:’ Yet he warned: 
“When music is pretty and fascinating it is dangerous; the people 
degenerate, are negligent, mean and low:” Philosophers know of 
Plato’s views concerning the effects of music on individuals: “To be 
merely an athlete is to be nearly a savage; and to be merely a musician 
is to be melted and softened beyond what is good:’ However, Plato 
does not entirely minimize music. He recognizes its loftier content, 
and its effect upon individuals: ““We do not want a nation of prize 
fighters and weight lifters, perhaps music will solve our problem: 
through music the soul learns harmony and rhythm, and even a 
disposition to justice; for can he who is harmoniously constituted 
be unjust?” 

Perhaps the ancient sages were not misguided in their appre- 
hensions concerning the lower forms of music. We are threatened 
in this age by dilettantism both in philosophy and music of modern 
trend which eliminates true art forms, substituting instead unrelated 
jargons. There are serious mental implications involved in the ac- 
ceptance of such disorganized sounds—one could scarcely call them 
tones. The normal brain demands order, harmony, and beauty. 
There is no attempt here to minimize the significant effects obtained 
by the dissonant progressions employed in all great music consisting 
often in pages of seemingly unrelated harmonies, but always ending 
in a resolution which completes the dynamic progression and satisfies 
the most discriminating connoisseur. Life itself offers such paradoxes 


1H. H. Dubs (Tr.), The Works of Hsiintze, pp. 241, 247. 
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as Tennant observes in his reference to their necessary place, “like 
a dissonant in music in the harmony of the world-process:”* 
However, in spite of the hedonistic aspects, the relation of 
aesthetics and logic offers a field for intellectual analysis. Whitehead 
noted the importance of what he called “the doctrine of under- 
standing:’ This idea, he insisted, “applies beyond logic?’ He was 
suggesting that the “aesthetic experience is another mode of the 
enjoyment of self-evidence;’ when he observes: “I suggest to you 
that the analogy between aesthetics and logic is one of the un- 
developed topics of philosophy: In his view, both logic and aes- 
thetics “concentrate on the closed fact;’ while “our lives are passed 
in the experience of disclosure: Is this experience of disclosure 
important? In his opinion: “As we lose the sense of disclosure, we 
are shedding that mode of functioning which is the soul. We are 
descending to mere conformity with the average of the past:? Com- 
plete conformity, he warns, “means the loss of life:’* While he 
appears to signify that aesthetics concentrates upon the closed facts, 
later he acknowledges that “by reason of the greater concreteness 


of the aesthetic experience, it is a wider topic than that of the logical 


experience.”® 
Whitehead notes three main aspects within aesthetic experience: 

The sense of genius, the sense of disclosure, and the sense of frus- 
tration. The sense of genius is too well known to need elabor tion. 
As for “disclosure;’ classical music has retained its place throug.:out 
the years because of its logical order of content and disclosure. In 
the structure of music there are “canons and criteria of validity” 
as in logic; and when these normative principles are ignored and an 
attempt made to replace them with only tonal repetitions, highly 
accented, as modern popular music attempts, the results are incon- 
sistent with the canons of validity which have made classical music 
great. Furthermore, to call strident jargons music is an insult to 

?Tennant, Philosophical Theology, Vol. Il, p. 197. 

8’Whitehead, Modes of Thought, p. 84. 


‘lbid., p. 87. 
5] bid., p. 86. 
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the intelligence which demands some type of ordered sequence in 
any creative work. Copland calls this lack in modern music a “near- 
chaos:’ As in logic, music represents “a principle of correct pre- 
diction;’ which reveals a sense of disclosure. Instead of a hetero- 
geneous succession of tonal groupings, there are definite patterns 
made possible, not by the caprice of the composer, but because 
certain harmonies, influenced by overtone factors, predict others; 
certain melodic phrases demand tonal completion. The principle 
of prediction is inherent in the content of the sequence. The sense 
of frustration which Whitehead lists as one of his classifications of 
the aesthetic experience is more difficult to understand, but none 
the less important. The content of the music itself reveals this frus- 
tration in the dissonant elements massed upon intricate tonal barriers, 
seemingly impossible of resolution. However, the final disclosure by 
means of the climactic triumph breaks through the walls of dense 
darkness to reveal not only the resolution of the long-delayed dis- 
sonance, but also to clarify the entire symphony. Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde of exquisite beauty is an example in point here, or Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1. C. S. Pierce remarked: “The artist, like the 
geometer, is able to show relations between elements which before 
seemed to have no necessary connection. Logic needs the help of 
aesthetics:”® 

The philosophy of beauty in music is more easily understood, 


although often overlooked. Beauty in classical music falls into three 
classifications: sensuous beauty of tone, symmetrical beauty of form, 
and the beauty of a worthy emotional content.’ By this classification, 
all classical musical is beautiful. It is this value which has caused it 


to live throughout the years. Sensuous beauty of tone is the most 
universally appreciated. Here, melody is the outstanding feature. 
According to connoisseurs this type of beauty is the lowest of the 
three forms. The next highest type is that of symmetrical beauty 
of form which is known as “absolute music:’ No attempt is made 


6C. S. Pierce, Collected Papers, Vol. II, 135-9. 
7J. C. Fillmore, Pianoforte Music, p. 62. 
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to describe or suggest anything, the music itself is its own descrip- 
tion. Bach’s fugues are good examples of this symmetrical beauty 
of form. Symmetry of phrases constitute this polyphonic structure 
in both free and literal repetitions which are woven into a compact 
pattern following strict contrapuntal rules. In this form “beauty is 
a light that plays over the symmetry of things:’ 

The beauty of a worthy emotional content is considered the 
highest form that classical music can attain. Longinus in the third 
century discovered the sublimity of art and beauty as the “image 
of greatness of soul:’* In this type both melody and symmetry are 
utilized together with a rich undertone of harmonic content. There 
is present an intellectual ground-work of tonal effects, which, while 
not descriptive in their scope, nevertheless engage the mind without 
the usual attraction of mere auditory stimuli. Bosanquet notes that 
possibly Aristotle’s interest in beauty was “mainly educational?’ But 
Bosanquet hastens to remind “that to introduce aesthetic interest 
into education is not the same as to introduce educational interest into 
aesthetics:’* Such compositions are so constructed with architectonic 
massing of harmonic sequences, symmetrically built into a pyramid 
of insistent crescendo, that the result is a completed composition of 
true worth. Beethoven’s symphonies fall into this class, as do César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor and many others. 

Why are we so seldom made aware of the magnificence of such 


compositions? Unfortunately there are conductors of the virtuoso 


type who seem unaware that all dynamic symbols in music are 
relative; thus we hear sudden loud and soft pzssages seemingly 
unrelated to the composition as a whole which should reveal what 
Copland calls “the long line and sculptural shape of a composition?” 

Concerning the problem of time, we note that time has been 
analyzed philosophically as metaphysical and psychological, with 
further classifications of concept and percept relevant to meanings.” 


8Longinus, quote from Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic, p. 105. 
®*Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic, p. 63. 

10Aaron Copland, Music and Imagination, p. 54. 

11J. A. Gunn, The Problem of Time, p. 409. 
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These aspects are to be noted in music also. We hear artists speak 
of the “spiritual elements” in music; some philosophers credit music 
with the accomplishment of bringing together into sharp focus the 
varied and frustrated strands of personality. “Art instils into us its 
own unity; and especially music which combines the movement of 
a restless will with the peace of a completed totality?” 

Psychological aspects of time in music follow Gunn’s analysis 
as to “awareness of change” which constantly alerts the musician 
whether composing, playing, or listening. It follows that “percep- 
tion and memory in relation to the future” are phases of constant 
and consistent experiences with musicians. As to “meanings” as 
Gunn suggests in concept and percept as philosophy looks at time, 
music also utilizes these factors. He notes that “time as perceived is 
limited in character, while time as conceived is unlimited since we 
never see the whole of time?”* There is a sense in which these two 
aspects blend in music. An experienced musician may listen to a 
composition and have a clear conception of the time factors in the 
music itself which he holds in partial abeyance while actually per- 
ceiving (listening). The astute listener to a great symphony, if he 
is also a connoisseur of art, experiences in the field of music what 
Lossky attempts to make clear in the life of a great personality: 
“. .1t will become clear that this life of a being who lives through 
ten years in the course of a second is more complete: the whole of 
those ten years exists for him as one whole, in the same way in which 
the content of a second does for us:’* This psychological effect of 
succession noticeable in music is beyond time factors, while being 
included in its structure. Past, present, and future all conspire to 
bring a completed unity. 

Plotinus does not identify time with movement. “Movement . . . 
can come to rest, but time is continuous:”** Most superficial observers 


12Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Understanding, pp. 491-2. 
13J, A. Gunn, The Problem of Time, p. 373. 

M4Lossky, The World as an Organic W bole, p. 86. 

15Plotinus, Enneads, IIl, 7, I. 
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identify time in music with movement; yet connoisseurs consider 
the significant rests in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and in the 
Hallelujah Chorus the high lights of the compositions. What appears 
to be complete silence after a tumultuous series of on-going sequences 
produces an aesthetic effect of great beauty, yet the time element 
has not been sacrificed. One may ask why is a cessation of move- 
ment important in music? Is it merely “absence of sound” as Green 
suggests?** Scientifically speaking there is no “absence of sound” in 
a short rest duration, for now the overtones, summation tones and 
differentials are freed more perfectly to be really heard as far as the 
unaided ear is able to detect them. Stokowski calls attention to the 
fact that when only two tones are played at the same time, there 
are actually sounding many more than a hundred tones, counting 
all the components and the differentials caused by them.” 

In this psychological phase of music, Whitehead’s prehension 
may serve as a suggestion. We are aware of the daring in lifting this 
concept from its context. Nevertheless, as a “neutral term” it serves 
as a description of the manner in which the interpreter of music 
strives for results. “A process of feeling whereby data are grasped?’ 
The means he is using as he studies the music score are mere symbols 
of musical notation not even heard, much less proposed for feeling 
—yet there are vague adumbrations taking shape in his mind. These 
musical concepts come after much study of the structure of the 
composition based upon a rich background of music and literary 
cultures; the dim outlines of musical thought take shape and emerge 
as entities to be grasped, first in the many phases of analysis and 
then in actual rendition. This method is working with emotional 
material in an intellectual manner, while retaining throughout a fine 
balance between emotion and intelligence. Great symphony con- 
ductors proceed in this way to obtain their matchless interpretations. 

In this connection the problem of freedom vs. determinism is 
relevant. Bergson in his differentiation between expressed and caused 


16Green, The Arts and the Art of Music, p. 46. 
17Stokowski, Music for All of Us, pp. 79-80. 
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feelings observes that “if musical sounds affect us more powerfully 
than the sounds of nature, the reason is that nature confines itself 
to the expressing feelings whereas music suggests them to us:”** It is 
apparent from his remarks that there is a determinative factor present 
in nature, since “the pale immobility of the stone causes the feelings 
expressed . . . as if they were fixed for us forever, absorbing . . . our 
will in their own eternity: Bergson seemingly contradicts himself 
when he says: “Nature, like art, proceeds by suggestion, but does 
not command the resources of rhythm:’ He probably means that if 
nature had the rhythm of music it would affect us as music does. 
This involves the scientific fact of the differentiation between sound 
and tone. A tone is a regularly recurring number of vibrations, while 
a sound is an irregularly recurring number of vibrations. “It follows,’ 
he continues, “that every feeling expressed by us assumes an aesthetic 
character, provided that it has been suggested, and not caused.’ If, 
as we have noted, music has an aspect of hedonism because of its 
fleeting duration, is it not possible that the “immobile stone” is 
possessed with a greater and more lasting pleasure because it is 


durable? It is a question whether the rhythm of music really affects 
us more deeply than the “immobility of the stone’”—but granted 
it is true for the moment, what is basic in rhythm’s freedom? Sur- 
prising as it may appear, it is determinism. A fixed rule of balance 


in accent and tonal sequence, which is bound up and held in strict 
obedience by time factors in the composition. The very freedom 
we appreciate in classical music could not exist were it not for these 
determinative tonal elements. Thus a certain implication of security 
is given which allows the moving phrases to glory in a seeming 
freedom involving no restrictions, yet determined by exacting 
limitations. 

Does it not appear that there is close relationship existing between 
freedom and determinism—a merging of the two factors to produce 
the wonders of nature, art, and personality? We might consider the 


18Bergson, Time and Free Will, p. 15. 
19] bid., p. 16. 
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problems in a variety of similes: Freedom is like the majesty of 
the sea as it appears to stretch toward the sky in seeming inactivity, 
or in boisterous mood when challenging its boundaries; yet the sea 
could not display these marvels were it not for limitations—the im- 
possible reach of sky and the forbidden shore line. Freedom is like 
the lark as it wings its way gracefully with instinctive rhythm, or 
adds its lilting praise to the music of the morning; yet its perfection 
of flight and song are limited to its small mechanism for flying and 
to its tiny throat. Its freedom does not encompass that of the eagle. 
Freedom is like the flowers which reflect the myriad colors of their 
magic world, or in passive mood accept the winds and torrents of 
storm; yet their freedom is frail and their life short—flowers never 
attain the permanence and grandeur of a redwood forest. Likewise, 
does not freedom for individuals involve boundaries—a gracious 
response to the designs of truth and beauty, goodness and God, so 
that personality manifestations appear naturally and entirely sponta- 
neously, as if there were no hindrances, no restrictions, no limitations? 


Impressions 


By Nina Wiis WALTER 


Sorrow: 


Gently the rain draws 
Across the glowing sun-disk 
A thin gray curtain. 


Evanescent Beauty: 


O fragile moment; 
New butterfly, wing-tremored, 
Spreading to sun-warmth! 


Revelry: 
Hilarious wind, 


Garmented in tattered clouds, 
Whirls down the March sky. 








Depersonalization in the Modern Drama 


BY 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 





The TWENTIETH CENTURY may well be called 
the Age of Freud, an age which encompasses such recurrent and 
familiar psychic states as anxiety, irrationality, dissociation, mas- 
ochism, sadism, and neurotic behavior of all kinds. Psychoanalysis 
focused the searchlight of science on the badly split personality, 
the battle in the depth between the demands of the instincts and 
the claims of the ideal, the complex process of “rationalization;’ the 
struggles between so-called normal and abnormal impulses. By 
vividly demonstrating the role the unconscious played in the psychic 
life of mankind, psychoanalysis produced revolutionary effects both 
in the form and content of poetry, fiction, and the drama. Protesting 
against the traditional overvaluation of consciousness, Freud dis- 
closed that the psyche is a more inclusive term than consciousness 
and may function independently of it. The true psychic reality is 
to be found in the unconscious, the life of dreams and myths, the 
language of which is designed not to know but to express. A number 
of writers, sometimes in advance of Freud, painted substantially the 
same portrait of the human personality. Freud paid handsome ac- 
knowledgment to the pioneering contribution and brilliant intuitive 
insights of such writers as Nietzsche and Dostoévski. Whereas psy- 
choanalysis and analytical psychology presented their conclusions 
in the precise and abstract terminology of science, the playwrights 
exhibited the alienated psychic universe in poignantly human and 
cuncrete imaginative terms. 


158 
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More and more, the conviction gained ground that the micro- 
cosm which in man forms a universe of its own, which is forever 
unknowable, is not to be apprehended by the faculty of reason. 
Georg Groddeck formulated the It-hypothesis, arguing that the 
It dominates man completely. The ego assumes that it is in sovereign 
control, but that is only an illusion. Here is a theory which works 
havoc with the clean-cut doctrine of causality. Man is no longer 
captain of his soul and master of his fate. The elements that really 
determine his behavior are the result of an infinitely complex under- 
ground battle of forces. Always there is an inward as well as outer 
reason for all that happens to man. Hence disease is meaningful, pur- 
posive, secretly motivated. The whole life of the mind is an epic 
labor of symbolization. Depth psychology reveals to what an amaz- 
ing degree man remains an infant at heart all his life long, crying for 
the mother that bore him and nursed him, demanding that love 
should be given without measure, gratuitously and unconditionally, 
hating those who seem to deprive him of this gift, his birthright, 
harboring monstrous fantasies of revenge. The personified demons 
of the unconscious stand in sharp contrast to the mask of maturity 
and reason that man wears. The underlying personality remains 
unchanged: irrational, immoral, shamelessly erotic. 

The dramatist is not, of course, interested in abstractions, in 
science for its own sake. Strindberg was ultra-modern in his aware- 
ness—in fact, his anticipation—of the problems which bedevil the 
mind of our age, and he brought them to life on the stage not con- 
ceptually, as ideas to be formally dissected, but as profound personal 
experiences, conflicts which he himself had suffered. Whereas other 
playwrights continued to deal with the humanitarian, social, and 
political issues of their time, Strindberg wrestled with the phantom 
projections of his own mind. These phantoms, as it turned out, were 
more potent, more real, than the liberal causes which were in his 
day generating so much crusading fervor. In exploring the confused 
recesses of the human spirit, Strindberg was forced to go beyond 
the cause-and-effect assumptions of the naturalists with their stress 
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on the decisive influence of heredity and environment. Even a power- 
fully naturalistic tragedy like Miss Julia goes beyond the naturalistic 
formula. 

Strindberg is no longer concerned with the symmetry of logic, 
the mechanics of plot construction, the rational components of 
human nature. The life that he holds up for our contemplation 
is not tidily arranged but incoherent, even violent and chaotic in 
its upsurge of irrational energy. Strindberg introduces devices, later 
termed expressionistic, to suggest mood and heighten emotional 
effects on the stage. The central characters are not consistent in 
their make-up, all of a piece, to be readily identified by one dominant 
quality of virtue or vice. Rather, they are incongruous mixtures, 
bundles of contradiction. Transcending the cold objectivity and 
detachment of science, Strindberg makes it clear that a situation 
can be viewed from multiple perspectives, each of which is equally 
true and justifiable, just as a character is a congeries of traits which 
do not necessarily blend into a recognizable and persistent pattern. 
All is flux, mutability, and conflict. This is true of every action, even 
the simplest, which springs from a heterogeneity of motives. Each 
one, viewing the world from his own private vantage-point, assigns 
what he considers the best motive for the things that he does. Each 
one is right—and each one is wrong. From the very start, Strindberg 
was thus aware of the relativistic and the irrational in life. He 
pictures with clairvoyant intensity the progressive disintegration of 
the world of the mind, the atomistic break- _ he human per- 
sonality into a howling bedlam of antagonistic svves. 

The characters Strindberg introduces in his expressionistic dra- 
mas have no clear-cut identity; they shift, melt, merge, vanish into 
thin air, assume a thousand-and-one chameleon-disguises, but all are 
shaped by the consciousness of the dreamer. ‘To the dreamer all things 
are things, are known, by him all secrets are grasped. Strindberg 
exhibits these spooks and shadows of the unconscious without 
surprise and without condemnation. He does for the drama what 
Freud did at approximately the same time for the mind of man: 
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uncovering its inner mechanism, its illogicality, its surrealist touches 
of absurdity. The dream, however, is not fortuitous or irrelevant 
but profoundly significant in its revelations. By endeavoring to com- 
municate these agonized and perverse confessions of the soul, these 
subjective and irrational avowals, psychological drama took on a 
new dimension. From then on solid reality dissolves, and we are priv- 
ileged to witness what goes on beneath the surface of conciousness. 

Expressionism interprets the life of the universe through the 
refraction of the ego—an attitude which, if carried to extremes, ends 
in solipsism. The external world vanishes; nothing is left but the 
percipient ego. Expressionism undertakes to objectify inner states 
and fixes its attention on the shadowy, inchoate experiences of the 
inner life, its conflicts and contradictions. To shadow forth the 
elusive and ineffable complexity of this inner life, it resorts fre- 
quently to monologues, asides, symbols, dreams, and myths. Expres- 
sionistic drama thus anticipates the discoveries of Freudian psycho- 
analysis. It relies on the impulsion derived from the chambers of 
the unconscious, on the energizing flash of intuition. Deliberately 
it distorts character and situation in order to suggest the hallucina- 
tory quality of the dream-like state. Voicing the extremes of human 
emotion, it employs music subtly to objectify the tumult and the 
inexpressible longings of the soul. It makes the ego the whole of 
reality, the center and creative source of the universe. The artist 
fashions the world in his own image. It is therefore not surprising 
that expressionistic drama exploits infantile memories, taps the roots 
of the unconscious, plumbs the charged depths of dreams, and 
distorts reality to the point of grotesqueness. That is how it seeks 
to capture a psychically determined verisimilitude, which often 
proves as disordered and illogical as a surrealist painting. Each char- 
acter is presented not as the outgrowth of his education, family 
history, occupation, and social status, but in terms of his naked inner 
self, unconditioned and timeless, unbound by external circumstances. 
The umbilical cord with the so-called objective world is severed, and 
we hear the primordial cry of man, the expression of the confusion 
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that dwells in his mind: his ecstasies and miseries, the torment of 
his split personality, his unconscious visions and metaphysical hun- 
gers. It is this radiation of the ego that is the identifying mark 
of expressionism. The universe becomes predominantly egocentric. 
Much of expressionism in drama penetrates the vast realm of the 
unconscious and concentrates on interpreting the shadowy images 
thrown up from the depths. In attempting to use dream-techniques 
and to trace the progression of the dream, many expressionistic plays 
do away with the continuity of time. 

Strindberg started as a naturalist and ended up as a dedicated 
symbolist. Like Joyce in fiction, after having exhausted the poten- 
tialities of naturalism, he began to explore the unconquerable irra- 
tionality of the human raind, probing curiously into the unconscious 
sources of action. Questions of morality did not enter into the 
picture. Tearing aside the veils of convention, he brought the psycho- 
logical drama to full stature. He would not be fooled by the cultural 
screen of illusions and ideals, abstract principles and moral preach- 
ments. The personality, no longer a fixed unity, is reduced to a 
complex of phantasmagoric, warring selves. The Dream Play illus- 
trates the technique of dream progression. In this dream world 
nothing is impossible; it is without limits; it transcends the restrictions 
imposed by the iron logic of necessity. All this is enacted against a 
background of reality, but this reality is shifting, variable, elusive 
as the outlines of a dream. What one beholds, at any rate, is not a 


mechanically structured reality but a world that is fantastic, incon- 
ceivable in terms of reason, a world compounded of irrationality 


and desire, memory and regret, ridiculous fancies, absurd longings, 
the symbols of the kingdom of fairy tales. The characters possess 
no stable essence; they break up into a number of parts that are by 
no means congruent; they have multiple selves and assume surprising 
disguises. 

Strindberg, like Dostoévski, was far in advance of his time in 
disclosing the extraordinary complexity of the human personality. 
His characters, far from acting according to the high-minded motives 
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they profess, are driven by obscure unconscious forces. He portrays 
people who are tied up in knots, tormented and ambivalent, stricken 
with folie du doute, tied to the past while immersed in the present, 
filled with neurotic suspicions and capable of outbursts of madness. 
Hence there are no types. The characters of The Dream Play are 
neither types nor individuals but symbois of mental states, men and 
women in various stages of desire and suffering. Reality is but a 
dream procession, a motley parade of phantoms, a dream within 
a dream. In The Ghost Sonata, the Student’s speech at the end 
indicates how the technique of dream distortion is employed in the 
play. The student, stripping off the mask, reveals what lies under- 
neath: “By keeping silent too long one collects the still waters that 
rot, and so it is in this house too. There is something rotten here. . . . 
Where is honor and faith? In the sagas and fancies of children. 
Where can I find anything that maintains what it promises?—In my 


”? 


imagination!”’ Strindberg’s characters commit fantastically brutal 


and wicked actions which they are unable to explain or justify. 


People love and hate at the same time. This is the paradox of the 
human situation. 

Anton Chekhov, in his own inimitable way, presents characters 
who are lonely, unable to communicate with each other; with sad 
detachment, without embellishment or condemnation, he portrays 
the conflicts and complexities of the Russian soul. In The Cherry 
Orchard, for example, the characters have lost their purpose in life; 
they drag out their existence in a futile struggle with forces they can 
neither cope with nor understand. Their wills have been shattered; 
they are incapable of making decisions, though they strive to know 
themselves and to face their fate honestly. But Chekhov is not 
primarily interested in examining the psychological aspects of the 
self, the dynamic contradictions of the unconscious. We must turn 
to Pirandello if we wish to find a playwright who deals in elusive, 
wraith-like, complex characters. His dramas illustrate the elemental 
conflict between intellect and instinct, brain and heart, reason and 
feeling. In the Pirandello world, truth is inescapably relative, the 
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personality is fractured into disconcerting and incongruous parts. 
The truth, lying forever hidden, is ungraspable. All men wear false 
faces, concealing the truth even from themselves. No one action 
completely sums up a man. 

Pirandello’s conundrums are no metaphysical trickery but a 
searching examination of the nature of reality, both the reality of 
the external world, so various and so baffling, and the reality of the 
inner world. The mirror he holds up is not designed to flatter human 
nature. An audacious literary psychologist, he boldly exposes the 
dilemmas and contradictions that his characters face. Who can say 
what the self is? Six Characters in Search of an Author challengingly 
contrasts the different plancs of reality on which men dwell. Here 
are six characters, the figments of a dramatist’s brain, who intrude 
upon the stage and demand to have their story enacted. The Father, 
one of these “characters,” tries to explain all the difficulties that stand 
in the way of getting their story told. First, there is the refractory 
and distorting medium of words. “Each one of us has within him 
a whole world of things, each man of us his own special world... . 
We think we understand each other, but we never really do’ The 
Father divulges, too, the uncontrollable and unutterable things that 
take place in the secrecy of the heart. Few have the courage to 
confess openly the crimes they commit in private. He insists that 
the drama consists in this conflict of conscience. As he points out: 
“So we have this illusion of being one person for all, of having a 
personality that is unique in all our acts. But it isn’t true?) Why, 
then, should anyone be judged by one action alone? Why should 
he be condemned as guilty because of one transgression? 

Pirandello is presenting human material in all its irreducible 
complexity, convinced as he does so that the ultimate truth about 
people will probably never be known. What is surprising about these 
“characters” is that they refuse to permit the trained actors to 


interpret their parts for, once the actors take over, their “self” is 
changed and their integrity impaired. The Father asks the Stage 
Manager pointblank: “Who are you?”—a favorite question on the 
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Pirandello stage. Perplexed, all the Manager can reply is: “I am 
myself? The Father insists on getting a more honest answer, justify- 
ing his procedure in this dialectical manner. A character really has 
a life of his own, he is a somebody, whereas a man may be a “no- 
body.’ In short, art is a reality more profound and authentic than 
that given in “real life:’ For the living person tends to think of 
himself as integrated simply because he feels he knows the feelings 
and ideas he entertains at a particular moment, conveniently for- 
getting the opinions he entertained the day before or the contrasting 
moods that gripped him in the past. But if the illusions of the past, 
once so absorbing, have now vanished, is it not true that the illusions 
of the present moment will also be dissipated? The “self” is a change- 
able shadow, a fleeting illusion. All of life is based on illusion. Only 
the reality of the illusion that art creates does not change but is fixed 
forever. 

In keeping with his conception of reality and the nature of the 
self, Pirandello creates characters that are shadowy, indeterminate, 
more concerned with discussing the metaphysics of illusion, the 
multiple and unpredictable facets of the personality, and the rela- 
tivity of time than in resolutely working out the patterns of their 
lives. Peering within the mind of mind, Pirandello discovers only the 
spindrift of illusion. For him the most compelling theme for play- 
writing is the mystery of the human soul with its labyrinthine secrets, 
its erratic alternations of mood, its baffling mixture of good and 
evil, its incomprehensible contradictions. Like flowing water, it is 
not to be grasped. All that we behold is but the fugitive vision of a 
dream. In his plays as in his novels, Pirandello keeps asking: “Who 
are you? Who am I? What is the self?” Nor is it strange that he 
despaired of ever arriving at the truth. In order to make life bearable, 
man constantly seeks ways of deceiving himself, and so he adapts 
reality to suit his own subjective needs. Consequently each one lives 
in his own sphere of illusions, taking proud refuge in his own truth, 
cut off from others, not aware of his own enslavement by illusions. 
Pirandello’s psychological dramas make it clear that while men 
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inhabit various realms of being, none of these can be considered 
more real than the others. It is not the facts that are important but 
how we interpret them. Only art lends some order and degree of 
permanence to the relativistic flux of life. 

In As You Desire Me, the case of the real identity of the Strange 
Lady remains a mystery to the end. She knows that we do not look 
at reality or at people with the same eyes. She cries out: “Being is 
becoming!” The deepest certainty can be shaken by doubt, and then 
belief is shattered. When we want to believe, all the proofs to the 
contrary can easily be dismissed. We believe without the support 
of evidence. Pirandello plays dramatic variations on the theme that 
the self is variable and incalculable. We know not what we are. 
Dreams and fictions are more real than fact. Pirandello even explores 
the nature of madness, the prophetic truths that lurk in the depths of 
abnormality. He describes the incredible deceptions to which one 
will resort in the name of love. His characters are often the victims 
of their own fancies and sometimes they become finally the person 
they pretend to be. Each in His Own Way shows that conscience 
is frequently nothing but the reflection of what other people think. 
The sense of right and wrong is relative. Pirandello brings to light 
the inner life that never rises to the threshold of consciousness. He 
derives a sardonic satisfaction from revealing that the enduring 
reality of the self is actually a fiction. Diego, the mouthpiece of the 
dramatist in Each in His Own Way, declares: “We have of each 


other reciprocally, and each has of himself, knowledge of some small, 
insignificant certainty of today, which is not the certainty it was 
yesterday, and will not be the certainty of tomorrow:’ Life changes 
incessantly. The world of feeling, like that of ideas, is unstable. Our 


impressions of reality veer from hour to hour. “A word is often 
sufficient or even just the manner in which it is said—to change our 
minds completely! And then besides, quite without our knowledge, 
images of hundreds of things are flitting through our minds, sud- 
denly causing our tempers to vary in the strangest way!” Here is 
dialogue that illuminates the kaleidoscopic inner life of illusions, the 
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vicissitudes of the mysteriously changeable and unknowable self. 
The unity of consciousness is broken into fragments; the personality 
dissolves, and everything turns topsy-turvy. 

Unlike Shaw, who talks about the unconscious and the Life Force 
but who remains a confirmed rationalist at heart, Pirandello prefers 
to cast the light of his imagination not on the social macrocosm but 
on the world within. He is convinced that we do not know our- 
selves; indeed, that we are afraid of knowing ourselves. Each person 
is a host of competing, incompatible selves, and which of these 
dominates at any moment depends on the situation, the people 
present. In Henry IV the chief character is mad and sane by turns, 
until the audience begins to question the norms of sanity. The 
essence of individuality cannot be understood by purely rational 
insights. At the end, the “king” announces that he is cured, because 
he can act the madman to perfection while the others must live their 
madness in agitation, without knowing the truth about themselves. 

Creative victim of his own metaphysical obsession, Lenormand, 
like Strindberg and Pirandello, was driven, again and again, to 
question the base of reality, the norm of sanity, the illusions which 
man cherishes so bravely in the face of the infinite. What fascinates 
him is the subterranean traffic of the mind, the fantasies and fears 
of the unconscious, the elusive and irrational, but nonetheless deci- 
sive, psychic forces that shape the course of human fate. Profoundly 
influenced by Freudian insights, he probed relentlessly into the 
abnormalities of the sex instinct. Each of his plays deals with some 
fatal passion of the soul and reveals a personality that is not only 
terribly complex but split, broken into disparate, conflicting ele- 
ments. For example, in The Coward, Lenormand presents a number 
of characters in a Swiss sanatorium, each of whom, whether feigning 
illness or really suffering from tuberculosis, has been brought face 
to face with death and has thus become poignantly aware of the 
ultimate mystery of existence. The play presents a memorable pic- 
ture of a man driven mad by fear, one who cannot assume respon- 
sibility for his action. Madness takes hold of him and will not let 
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him go, so that he comes to feel it would have been better for him 
to have succumbed originally to the universal insanity of war. 

Lenormand enterprisingly explores the dim regions of the un- 
conscious and reveals its extraordinary, often inexplicable influence 
on human behavior. In addition, he is haunted by the vision of the 
relativity of time. His psychological dramas are in keeping with 
the temper of the post-war world, introspective and disillusioned. 
His aim is to uncover the fears and frustrations that lie hidden but 
active in the unconscious and break out of their captivity, despite 
the vigilance of the moral will. Men are creatures of contradiction, 
multifaceted, infected by evil as well as desirous of doing good. 
Lenormand is intensely curious about the aberrations of evil, which 
is a powerful force in the world. In Time Is a Dream, he presents a 
character who is not convinced that he exists or that the world about 
him is real and not a dream within a dream. Like the woman he 
loves, he cannot believe in the catchwords men live by. Time is 
a dream. 

In Strange Interlude and The Great God Brown, Eugene O’Neill 


also portrays the irrational and contradictory aspects of the human 
personality. In the latter play, he uses masks to show that man is 
made up of antithetical selves. The mask worn is the opposite of 
the secret, suffering, aspiring self man harbors within. The dra- 


matic conflict between the two split halves of a man, the worldly 
and the spiritual, the materialistic and the mystical, the rational and 
the intuitive, the ascetic and the sensual, takes place in the heart of 
Dion Anthony. Brown is the symbol of the unimaginative, essentially 
mediocre man of business who lacks the power to love spontaneously, 
but it soon becomes evident that Brown and Dion are the two sides 
of a single personality. O’Neill introduces characters who are alone, 
unable to communicate with each other. Dion recalls that he was 
never at one with his father or even his mother. Only with Cybele, 
the rouged prostitute, symbol of Mother Earth, is he able to remove 
his mask. In Tennessee Williams’ dramas, too, the interest is centered 
on the tragedy of the interior life. What is vital in his work is the 
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fact of illusion; he highlights the dreams men cling to if they are 
to survive at all. That is the central mood and meaning of The Glass 
Menagerie. Many other modern dramatists have sought to portray 
this divided state of man, his internal cleavages and conflicts, his 
alienated soul, his search for ultimate reality and his pathetic reliance 
on illusions: Sartre (in No Exit), Franz Werfel, Wedekind, George 
Kaiser, and T. S. Eliot (in The Cocktail Party and Family Reunion). 
It constitutes one of the major motifs of the drama of our time. 

This preoccupation on the part of the dramatist with the multi- 
dimensional, disintegrated personality is symptomatic of a radical 
reversal of values. Paradoxically enough, it reflects man’s desperate 
quest of the ideal of wholeness. In bewilderment he questions his 
identity and rejects the concept of a fixed essence, but at heart he 
longs for the lost unity of the harmoniously integrated self. The 
alienated self of man is born not of the dramatist’s subjective strug- 
gle; it is the result of many formidable pressures in his culture that 
he cannot resist: Freudian psychoanalysis with its theory of the 
unconscious, the doctrine of relativity, the principle of indeter- 
minacy, the decline of religious faith. The more man is plunged 
into a universe that is problematical, the more his metaphysical un- 
certainties mount. When God is denied, then man becomes lost in 
the infinite. Or to put it in secular terms: when man loses his faith 
in life, then he forfeits his confident sense of selfhood. When there 
is nothing to believe in, how can he believe in himself? That is the 
motif which is sounded so disturbingly in the modern drama as it 
seeks to grapple with ultimate issues. Here, in part, is the explana- 
tion why so few modern plays reach the difficult heights of tragedy, 
which affirms life in the face of death and disaster. The tragic hero 
finally discovers the truth about himself and accepts the destiny that 
befalls him. 





Notes and Discussions 





DOCTOR HOCKING AND THE DU NOUY PRIZE 


Professor William E. Hocking’s recent book The Coming World Civilization 
(Harpers, 1956) has quite justly received the Lecomte du Noiiy Award for 
a significant contribution to the spiritual thought of the present era in the 
tradition of the late Pierre Lecomte du Noiiy’s Human Destiny. A host of 
friends will welcome this recognition of one of the most outstanding thinkers 
and personalists of our time with the hope that he may continue for many 
years his literary activity. 

The award (five hundred dollars) was presented by Mrs. Mary Lecomte 
du Noiiy, widow of the late Pierre du Noiiy. The prize is given in alternate 
years to French and English writers but Professor Hocking is the first 
American recipient. 


ELIANA AMERICANA 


Mr. Wallace Nethery, librarian in charge of the University of Southern 
California Library of Philosophy, adds a distinguished and interesting foot- 
note to the Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s references to America. Printed 
by himself on his own press, it furnishes a most interesting item for biblio- 
philes and indicates not only his literary interests but also his typographical 
skill and taste. 

The edition consists of one hundred copies, vi-53 pages, printed on a 
5 by 8 Kelsey press, and is certain to be sought after. 


SUMMER SESSION FACULTY 


Professor Everett W. Hall, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, University 
of North Carolina, will teach in the six-week session. He has recently 
published a very significant contribution to value theory entitled Modern 
Science and Human Values. 

In the post-session Professor Charles F Wallraff, of the University of 
Arizona, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy. He has recently 
contributed a series of articles to the Journal of Philosophy. 





Along the Bookshelf 





DIVERSE ASPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Morat Sranparos. znd ed. By Charles H. Patterson. Ronald Press Co., N.Y. 
PP: ix-535. $5.50. 
The second edition of Professor Patterson’s text follows the same general 
format of the first edition. He divides his discussion into the traditional 
categories of “Theory” and “Problems of Personal and Social Morality” In 
the main, the new edition is a rearrangement of the material in the previous 
printing with the exception of additional chapters on “Recent and Con- 
temporary Naturalism” (Ch. 8), and “Christian Ethics” (Ch. 11). These are 
desirable additions because the former edition tended to subsume Christian 
ethics under self-realization ethics and did not recognize the full impact of 
St. Paul and others upon the Christian view of man. Also, the author’s 
inclusion of such thinkers as Dewey, Perry, Ayer, Schlick, and Stevenson in 
his discussion of contemporary naturalism enhances the scope of the volume. 
From this reviewer’s perspective, it is unfortunate that the author did not 
include his final chapter of the first edition, “Ethics and Religion; in the 
current volume. This concluding statement, though suggested in earlier 
parts of the text, seemed to bring the total discussion to a fitting climax. 
The text covers well the traditional areas of concern in an introductory 
course on ethics, though the author fails to bring a new and fresh approach 
to the subject matter. J. W. Ross 


Ovut.ines or A Critica, Tueory oF Etnics. By John Dewey. Hillary House, 
N.Y. pp. viii-253. $5.00. 

This exact reprint of the rare (i.e., almost unobtainable) 1891 edition of 
Dewey’s Outlines will obviously recommend itself to specialists interested 
in the development of pragmatism, and of Dewey’s own thought. A short 
introduction by a reputable scholar, placing the book in its historical context, 
would not only have ificreased the value of this volume as a document in the 
classic literature of ethics, but might also have made it more useful to the less 
specialized student of this subject. Vircinia Hartt RINGER 


Tue Huncry Eye: An Intropuction to Cosmic Art. By Raymond F. Piper. 
De Vorss & Co., Los Angeles. pp. 145. $3.00. 

This small volume is introduced by a well-designed and appropriate jacket 

and by an effective frontispiece. Format, quality of paper, clarity of repro- 

ductions and of type are commendable. The title, promising and provocative, 

was suggested by an artist friend of mystic persuasion, Shari Martin. The 

book is dedicated to her and to Chrystalis Rae, “maker and disseminator of 
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beauty:’ Avowedly metaphysical, it is stated by the author to be “a primer of 
vision,’ a plea for, and an explanation of religious metaphysical art for our 
time. 

Professor Piper explains that his research and ponderings in twentieth- 
century “cosmic” art have involved world-wide investigation. He confesses 
that since 1946 he has spent $922 in postage alone. The experiences which 
shaped the writer's philosophy in the fields of art and religion are frequently 
set down in his book, and there are several promises of a forthcoming publi- 
cation, “an artistic pantheon” of reproductions of recent dependable examples 
of religious metaphysical art. 

Before one has read far one wonders at the omission or the barest mention 
of influential painters and sculptors who are known in the great field of 
religious art: Rouault, Barlach, Epstein, Chagall, and others. Can it be that 
the author has been less moved by the poignance, the profundity, the 
technical strength, and compositional force of their art than by the lyricism 
of design and the hypnotism of visage in certain illustrations chosen for this 
book? These latter illustrations may express the sincere philosophical senti- 
ments of Professor Piper and of his many loyal cosmic-minded friends, but 
they have for this reviewer inadequate artistic merit. One cannot say that they 
meet the author’s own impressive definition of cosmic art, “starting w ith 
nature and ending with God” The reviewer is wholly at a loss to grasp the 
aesthetic basis of most of the art described or pictured. He feels that all works 
which are profoundly planned and felt, and which at the same time are 
vitally alive and ably executed are cosmic, even those to which the author 
applies his coined expression “morphotic;’ including the nonobjective art of 
Kandinsky. In failing to admit the seriousness or the competence of the 
great majority of the world’s recognized artists of nonobjectivity or of 
expressionism, Dr. Piper denies the worth of the experimentation in western 
art in the last sixty years, and he admits, thereby, that to him the nearly 
universal effect is without meaning, importance, or interest. 

The Hungry Eye is doubtless sincere, but Professor Piper has appetite for 
most restricted fare. To most of us in the art world the diet would be short 
rations indeed, and quite unpalatable! Epwarp S. Peck 


Tue Artist as Creator. By Milton C. Nahm. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
Pp. Xi-352. $5.50. 

Readers familiar with Professor Nahm’s earlier work will find in the present 
volume a much needed supplement to the thesis set forth in Aesthetic 
Experience and Its Presuppositions (1946). The two books together—one 
dealing with the experience of the beholder, the other with the function of 
the creative artist—provide an over-all interpretation of the realm of 
aesthetics that may well serve as a corrective of one-sided and narrowly 
delimiting interpretations of art and the aesthetic experience. 

In the course of his argument, Professor Nahm discusses and evaluates 
the views of Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, Kant, Schiller, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
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Bosanquet, Croce, and Collingwood—to mention only a few of the more 
prominent thinkers; but his central problem is “the establishment of a theory 
of fine art adequate to account for the emergence of the novel and unique 
yet intelligible work of fine art” (82) In developing his thesis, Professor 
Nahm makes effective use of the bifurcated “great analogy” in philosophical 
tradition according to which the artist’s freedom is comparable either to a 
demiurge’s making of the world out of previously existing materials, or to 
God’s act of creation ex nibilo. “As Plato’s demiurgos works in ‘world-stuff’ 
he has not created, so Bosanquet’s artist frees himself in external media. As 
St. Augustine’ s God creates ex nihilo, so Croce’s artist expresses what may be 
called impressions.’ (88) Professor Nahm traces both traditions from their 
inceptions to their present formulations, and, in doing so, finds ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss such problems as “The Ugly,’ “The Genius,’ “The Prophet,’ 
“The Sublime and the Beautiful?’ His conclusion is that those thinkers who 
emphasize the demiurgic making in artistic creation concentrate attention 
upon the beautiful; whereas the proponents of freedom in terms of nonnatural 
creativity stress the structure of the sublime. 

However, Professor Nahm’s argument does not come to an end with this 
historical survey. In fact, the aesthetic problem now emerges not as an aspect 
of the “great analogy” but as that of the interrelating of mechanisms and 
means to the end of fine art. As Professor Nahm sees it, a work of art is 

“concrete significant form? “As concrete, it is made by means of technique 
directed upon material; as significant, it embodies a sign; and, as form, it is 
expressed” (241) This is an interpretation which inv alidates the expressionist 
theory as formulated by Croce. 

But this interpretation also provides a sound basis for aesthetic evaluations, 
integrating diverse points of view. The beautiful now is taken to be “the 
limiting conception of perfection of technique, intended to satisfy require- 
ments for the value of intelligibility”; and the sublime is “the limiting 
conception of originality . . . intended to satisfy the requirement for the 
value of novelty?’ (290) And creativity is ‘ ‘neither perfection alone nor 
originality alone but such combination of the two as defines the value of 
the work of fine art?’ (329) 

A bibliography consisting of 221 titles, and a detailed index complete this 
book which, in the opinion of this reviewer, is one of the outstanding 
achievements in contemporary aesthetic theory. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


PerPeTuAL Peace. By Immanuel Kant. Edited by Lewis White Beck. Liberal 
Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xvili-59. 50¢. 

Helpfully edited, admirably printed, and amply but not egregiously foot- 

noted, this reprint also contains a short extract on perpetual peace as a moral 

and political ideal from The Metaphysics of Morals. Professor Beck has 

contributed a short and lucid introduction, a sketch of Kant’s life and work, 

and a useful bibliography of articles and books on Kant’s theory of peace. 
V. H.R. 
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Tue Puitosopuy or CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By E. E Osborn. Cambridge 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xi-206. $5.50. 

This little volume is a sheer delight. It fills the need for a single volume, 
written with clarity and depth, about one of the most interesting of the early 
church fathers. Clement of Alexandria was an interesting thinker, trying as 
he did to combine Greek philosophy and Christian experience. His contribu- 
tions to Christian thought have been lasting ones, though many who have 
derived their theology from this source have hardly known whence it came. 
How can a Christian be an intellectual without either compromising his 
faith or sneering at simple believers? This is close to the core of Clement’s 
problem. He solved it better than many of his followers. 

It is both good to have this book and sad that there are so few like it. 
Patristics seems well on the way toward becoming a lost science, since so 
few have the technical equipment to discuss critically works which were 
written in Hellenistic Greek. Dr. Osborn has put us all in his debt by the 
immense fund of knowledge which he has brought to this undertaking. He 
moves with ease among the philosophers of the early Christian centuries. He 
has arranged his treatment topically, handling the subjects of God, Goodness, 
and Truth. 

One wishes perhaps that he had indicated more completely the specific 
contents of Clement’s various works, but such information is available 
elsewhere, and to do that job would have required a different book. One 
remains grateful for this book, knowing that it is the best we shall see on 
Clement for many a year. One can only wish that those who try to write 
theology today would realize that there is much help to be had from those 
who, like Clement, have written it before. Then books like this would be 
more frequent, and scholarship would be richer. Joun E. Burkuart 


A History or Puiosopny. 3rd ed. By Frank Thilly. Revised by Ledger 
Wood. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. pp. xx-678. $6.50. 

First published in 1914, the late Professor Thilly’s History of Philosophy 
has secured a place as one of the standard textbooks in the field. The present 
edition, revised and brought up to date by a friend and former student of 
Thilly, contains much new material contributed by various scholars. Of 
particular interest is a new section on Nietzsche prepared by Professor 
Walter Kaufmann. V. H.R. 


A Source Book tn InpvIAN Puttosopny. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and 
Charles A. Moore. Princeton University Press, Princeton. pp. xxix-684. 
$5.00. 

In less than 700 pages the editors have brought together an excellent selection 

of writings from Indian philosophy. Starting with the Rig Veda and the 

Upanishads, the volume includes material from the epic period, from the 

heterodox systems (Carvaka, Jainism, Buddhism), from the six orthodox 
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systems, as well as selections from two contemporaries, Sri Aurobindo and 
S. Radhakrishnan. A lengthy bibliography is also included as an appendix. 
In each case the basic source material is prefaced with a short explanatory 
introduction which will be of considerable value to the beginning student or 
reader. The selections themselves are primarily expository in nature; most of 
the polemical material has been by-passed, which is as it should be in a source 
book in this field. For the sometimes involved (and tedious) arguments 
between the teachers, the longer sources in translation can be consulted 
elsewhere. In the main, existing translations have been used for the present 
volume, with some revisions for clarification. This book should be of real 
value to students in comparative religion and philosophy, and can also be 
commended to the thoughtful reader who desires to have some first-hand 
contact with the thought of India. FLoyp H. Ross 


Southern California School of Theology 


THE LINK BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


Logic AND THE Nature oF Reatiry. By Louis O. Kattsoff. Martinus Nijhoff, 
The Hague. pp. 247. Guilders 13.30. 

There are several important features to this book: (1) it is an essay im 

metaphysics as well as about metaphysics; (2) hence it does not merely 


contain abstract discussions about the possible verification of metaphysical 
statements, but actually attempts to verify some; (3) it develops its argument 
with a full awareness of and a full utilization of the various techniques of 
linguistic analysis so much in vogue today. 

The main argument by which the author shows the need for ontological 
considerations may be phrased thus: if we are to show that our choice of a 
language in which to speak is justified, extra-linguistic references must be 
made, i.e., in order to show that a certain language fulfils a certain purpose 
better than any other requires a discussion of matters which are not factors 
in the structure of that language. In particular, if we propose a language in 
which we are to make all significant utterances, we must involve ourselves in 
extra-linguistic considerations to establish its adequacy for that purpose. We 
must thus involve ourselves in an examination of the structure of what there 
is, if we are to establish the adequacy of a language for the discussion of what 
there is. We cannot infer what exists from what we can say in a language, 
unless that language is in some other way shown to be adequate for that 
purpose. But there is no other way to show its adequacy than by an 
examination of the structure of what exists. This point is so obvious when 
stated that one wonders how it was ignored by certain linguistically-minded 
philosophers for the last twenty-five years. 

The working out of the methods by which such examination is possible 
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and by which the structure of what there is can be known takes up most of 
the book. Summary of this material is impossible and is better left to the 
reader. 

The book is valuable both because of what it attempts and how it 
proceeds. I recommend it to all who think that metaphysics is dead and as 
well to those who think that linguistic analysis has nothing to offer to the 
metaphysician. Both views could hardly be more mistaken. This book shows 
where and how they are mistaken by the best possible method—by example. 
It produces a metaphysics which is very much alive, by using in crucial w ays 
the tools of linguistic analysis. 

WiLuiaM S. SNYDER 


FRoM THE CLosep WorLD To THE INFINITE UNiverse. By Alexandre Koyré. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. pp. x-313. $5.00. 
To Professor Koyré the changes brought forth by the intellectual revolution 
of the seventeenth century seem reducible to two fundamental and closely 
connected actions to be characterized as the destruction of the cosmos and 
the geometrization of space. This change he finds illustrated in the conflicts 
that took place in philosophy from Nicholas of Cusa to “Laplace who, a 
hundred years after Newton, brought the New Cosmology to its final 
perfection.” (276) 

Beginning with the Cusan demonstration of the fallacy of a permanent 
stability behind the apparent irregularity of the real, Koyré points out that 
thinker’s arrival at a doctrine of relativi ity from centuries before Einstein in 
the statement that the world-image of a given observer is determined by the 
place he occupies in the universe. That the ancients did not see this, he 
ascribed to their deficiency in “learned ignorance?’ Cusa then proceeded to 
define God as “a sphere of which the center is everywhere, and the circum- 
ference nowhere,’ (18) meaning that instead of being an immovable center 
separated from the Cosmos, God was in every part of it and by being true to 
their own natures,’ the various components of the universe contribute to the 
perfection of the whole” (21) 

Contrasted with this, in spite of its otherwise liberalizing features, 
Copernicus paid tribute to theology by assuming a state of immobility or rest 
as more divine and noble than that of change, growth, and life, confirming 
the orthodoxy of a God at variance with change and life which is still the 
béte noir of many religious people. Giordano Bruno also saw that an 
immutable universe would be a dead universe and that motion and change are 
the signs of perfection. 

The story of this struggle of four centuries is told by many references 
and quotations down to the present time when the recent advances of 
science offer new concepts which are of vast interest to religion in spite of 
disclaimers from both theologians and scientists and offering at this end of 
the centuries a rational basis for faith, a confidence in the power of invisible 
forces. In closing Koyré writes: 
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The infinite Universe of the New Cosmology, infinite in Duration 
as well as in Extension, in which eternal matter in accordance with 
eternal and necessary laws moves endlessly and aimlessly in eternal 
space, inherited all the ontological attributes of Divinity. Yet only 
those—all the others the departed God took away with Him. (276) 
R. T. E 


PuiLosopHy or Science: Tue Link Between ScieNCE AND PutLosopuy. By 
Philipp Frank. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs. pp. xxii-394. $7.65. 

A book may be reviewed at least from two standpoints: its contribution to 

knowledge and its contribution to the presentation of knowledge. 

From the standpoint of its contribution to knowledge, Frank’s book is 
disappointing. We are promised—even in the subtitle of the book—the link 
between philosophy and science. The promise is unfulfilled. The link is said 
to be philosophy of science taken as the relating of scientific principles to 
common sense. I submit that such relating often is not possible. Many 
principles of science do not have common sense meaning, but are simply 
constructs making possible the ordering of experience that we call “science” 
Rather philosophy of science should concern itself with explicating the nature 
of scientific knowledge, while philosophizing in general should have as its 
aim the integration of various kinds of knowledge, scientific and common 
sense, into coherent experience. 

From a pedagogical standpoint, Frank’s book is important. The funda- 
mental ideas of geometry, mechanics, and modern physics are lucidly 


expressed. Undoubtedly, we have here a contribution to the presentation of 
knowledge. ELIzABETH STEINER MAccIiA 
Marietta College 


Tue FounpDATIONS OF SCIFNCE AND THE CONCEPTS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PsycHoanacysis. Vol. I. Edited by Herbert Feigl and Michael Scriven. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. pp. xiv-346. $5.00. 

From the Minnesota Center for the Philosophy of Science has come the first 

volume, in a proposed series, presenting some of the Center’s research. 

Although the contributions are mainly in the field of the philosophy of 

psychology and, to a lesser extent, concerned with broader philosophical 

problems, the volume suffers a limitation which is not uncommon among 
books devoted to a presentation of the researches of a group. Continuity is 
lacking. No one problem is considered by all, nor is one position alone fully 

developed and defended. Neither is there a systematic consideration of a 

group of closely related problems. 

Yet the volume merits the close attention of philosophers and scientists, 
particularly psychologists, interested in the theoretical foundations of science. 
Some important ideas are to be noted and indeed to be welcomed. Anthony 
Flew in “Motives and the Unconscious” points out that “purposive and 
motivational concepts which are central and fundamental in psychoanalysis 
are all distinctively human” (165) and that purposive and motivational 
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concepts are necessary in psychology if man’s uniqueness is to be taken into 
account. Reductionism and rat-oriented exper mental psychology are rejected. 
In “Operational Reformulation of Psychoanalysis; Albert Ellis states that 
modern operationism “as applied to psychoanalysis . . . means that psycho- 
analytic principles should be stated in terms so that they are, in some final 
analysis, in principle confirmable in terms of some ultimate observables.’ (135) 
Strict operationism, which restricts scientific thinking by limiting it to lower- 
order terms, is rejected. Michael Scriven supports the thesis in “A Study of 
Radical Behaviorism” that “it is not necessary to reject as nonexperimental all 
problems involving mentalistic concepts, as Skinner does’ (127) The 
behaviorism of Skinner is rejected. In “Philosophy of Science of Logical 
Empiricism, Herbert Feigl tells us that logical empiricism has abandoned 
“reductive phenomenalism and . . . ultra-operationism in favor of a more 
constructive ‘realism’” and “today is more empirical, in that it refrains from 
ruling out by decrees ontologies or cosmologies which do not harmonize with 
the preconceptions of classical positivism” (34) The dogmatism of logical 
positivism is disappearing. E. S. M. 


Essays IN THE PuiLosopuy or Science. By C. S. Peirce. Edited by Vincent 
Tomas. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xxii-271. $1.00. 

The text of this worth-while paperback edition of essays is that of the 
multivolumed Hartshorne-Weiss edition of the Collected Papers of Charles 
Saunders Peirce (Harvard University Press, 1931-35). Tomas has selected 
fourteen Peirce essays for reproduction, and each of them pertains in one 
way or another to the general subject matter of the philosophy of science. 
The first six essays were originally published as a series entitled “Illustrations 
of the Logic of Science” in the Popular Science Monthly during 1877 and 
1878. These include two Peirce classics: ‘““The Fixation of Belief” and “How 
to Make Our Ideas Clear” The last eight essays include among others: “The 
Social Theory of Logic, “The Doctrine of Necessity Examined?’ “What Is 
Science?” and “The Essence of Mathematics” V. H.R. 


SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION. By C. G. Jung. Tr. by R. F C. Hull. Bollingen 

Series XX. Pantheon Books, N. y. pp. xxix-567. $5.00. 
In 1912 Jung published the first edition of this work as Wandlungen und 
Symbole der Libido (Transformations and Symbols of the Libido). The 
English translation in 1916 was entitled Psychology of the Unconscious. It 
was this book which declared a divergence from Freud at the time when 
Jung was president of the International Psychoanalytic Society, a difference 
that was unacceptable to Freud, and the breach was never reconciled. The 
book has passed through four German editions and is probably the most 
widely read and influential of all Jung’s writings. 

In his foreword to the fourth Swiss edition, from which this English 
translation is made, Jung says, “I have never felt happy about this book, 
much less satisfied with it” He notes that it was written at top speed, amid 
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the rush of his medical practice, without time to let his thoughts mature. 
The whole thing, he says, came upon him like a landslide that could not be 
stopped: an “explosion of all those psychic contents which could find no 
room, no breathing space, in the constricting atmosphere of Freudian 
psychology’ He refers to the narrow conceptual framework of Freud, the 
reductive causalism, the disregard of teleological directness so characteristic 
of everything psychic, outmoded rationalism and scientific materialism. 

A book born under such conditions, he shows, consisted of fragments 
strung together in “an attempt, only partially successful, to create a wider 
setting for medical psychology’’ It was a landmark where two ways divided, 
and it became a program to be followed in the next decades of his life. He 
refers to it as an extended commentary upon the analysis of a case of 
schizophrenia, the symptoms of which guide one through a labyrinth of 
symbolic parallels drawn from religion, mythology, ethnology, art, literature, 
and psychiatry. In this view the libido is not primarily sexual but represents 
psychic energy as a whole, ‘ ‘appetite in its natural state?’ “a continuous life 
urge, a will to live,’ which expands into a “conception of intentionality in 
general’’ (137) Emerging from the unconscious, it appears in a rich variety of 
symbols with striking parallels in many cultures of human history. 

When retirement gave him an opportunity to do so, Jung reconsidered 
the theme of this book in the perspective of forty years of psychiatric and 
cultural studies. In 1952 he published a completely rewritten fourth edition 
entitled Symbole der Wandlung, now published in English as Symbols of 
Transformation. This edition is a significant and up-to-date exposition of the 
mature Jung gathering up the far-reaching investigations of a productive 
lifetime. The discourse is enhanced by 130 illustrations, and the complete 
text of the “miller fantasies’ on which his commentaries are based, is given 
in the appendix. An extensive bibliography of 30 pages and an index of 58 
pages make this volume a valuable resource for the scholar and the library 
where searching minds will want to pursue the inquiry further. 

It is interesting to note that Jung employs the term personalism to char- 
acterize the views of Freud and Adler. One of his aims, he declares, has been 
to free medical psychology from this “subjective and personalistic bias” 
which emerged with nineteenth-century individualism, and left no room for 
objective, impersonal facts. “The psyche is not of today; its ancestry goes 
back millions of years: (xxiv) Knowledge of the subjective personal con- 
sciousness means very little until by comparative study one comes to 
understand the collective unconsciousness. It is never quite clear whether 
Jung is dealing with the archetypes of the collective unconscious meta- 
physically or not, for myth and mystery cover them like a cloud. Yet it is 
clear that the individual personality is not to be detached from a larger 
psychic whole which, as with Hegel and Royce, is more ultimate than 
individual persons. The collective unconscious for Jung is relative not 
absolute, yet the ultimate for him is impersonal. Paut E. JoHnson 


Boston University 
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Tue IpeAList TRADITION FROM BerKeLey To BLaNsHarD. Edited by A. C. 
Ewing. Free Press and Falcon’s Wing Press, Glencoe. pp. vili-369. $5.50. 
The appearance of this book on idealistic philosophy is another indication 
that idealism is not so obsolete as many of our contemporaries would have us 
think. It is true that this type of philosophy is no longer popular i in England 
and in America, but this does not mean that the movement is dead or that 
its essential insights are no longer relevant to the problems of our day. One 
of the chief merits of this book is that it tries to distinguish between that 
which was sound and that which was fallacious in the doctrines of the great 
idealists. Although Professor Ewing, who edits this book, is not an idealist in 
the metaphysical sense of that term, he does not share the view of those who 
“feel that it is rather a phenomenon of past history than a living school today” 
He is fully aware of many of the shortcomings of the movement, but in 
spite of these he can say “but in any case we may be certain that we still 
have a great deal to learn from it and that its indirect effects on prevailing 

philosophies cannot be eradicated lightly”” 

The book is the first to appear in a new series of approximately ten 
volumes, each of which will be devoted to one of the so-called schools of 
philosophy. Judging from the organization and content of this volume, one 
would say that the new series is off to a good start. If the forthcoming 
volumes can measure up to the standard which Professor Ewing has achieved 
in this one, the series as a whole will constitute an important contribution to 
our current philosophical literature. Indeed, it would be very difficult if not 
impossible to find any single volume of this size which contains a better 
selection of idealistic writings and criticisms than this one. 

The Idealist Tradition is primarily a group of essays and excerpts from the 
writings of the great idealists of the modern and western world. It begins 
with Berkeley and includes selections from the more important books of 
Kant, Schopenhauer, T. H. Green, EF H. Bradley, Bosanquet, Royce, Rash- 
dall, Howison, McTaggart, Croce, and Blanshard. There are no selections 
taken directly from Hegel, but his position is represented by selections from 
Edward Caird and Josiah Royce. This choice of selections will, of course, 
be criticized by those who believe that other w ritings should not have been 
omitted or that certain substitutions should have been made. My own opinion 
is that in two or three instances the selections are too short to accomplish 
the purpose for which they were intended. Nevertheless, the materials which 
were chosen are certainly ‘adequate to set forth the major tenets of idealistic 
philosophy. In addition to these selections Professor Ewing has written an 
introductory chapter in which he describes and evaluates many of the argu- 
ments in the later chapters of the book. For instance, in the case of Berkeley 
he points out some of the more obvious fallacies in the argument, but then 
goes on to say 

. realists have jumped too rapidly from the true proposition that 
know! ing is not a process of altering things or of producing what is 
known, to the conclusion that we are entitled to assert what the 
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objects of knowledge are like in themselves apart from their relation 
to any mind which knows them. Perhaps we can, but epistemological 
arguments like those of Royce and Blanshard are still impressive, 
and they have not been adequately considered by contemporary 
philosophers. (7) 


In the third part of the book the selections are made from the writings of 
the more vigorous critics of idealism. Included in this section are excerpts 
from J. Cook Wilson’s Statement and Inference, G. E. Moore’s article entitled 
“The Refutation of Idealism; Bertrand Russell’s chapter on “The Fallacies of 
Idealism; and Ernest Nagel’s essay on “Sovereign Reason” 


University of Nebraska Cuar_es H. PATTerson 


THE BROAD FIELD OF RELIGION 


Hesrew Man. By Ludwig Kéhler. Abingdon Press, N.Y. pp. 160. $2.50. 
This is an attempt at a spiritual and psychological portrait of the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament. It is unsuccessful, for it lacks the vividly concrete detail 
that breathes life into the past. The result is a generalized survey of the ideas, 
practices, and conditions that molded the Hebraic intellectual attitude during 
the Biblical millennium. 

The author first establishes the fact that there has never been a “Semitic 
race,’ merely a group of cognate languages which may be so described. He 
cites figures to prove that no significant differences in physical features— 
such as the nose, skull, and height—existed at any time, either between the 
Hebrews and their contemporaries, or between present-day Jews and other 
groups. It was rather their moral and ethical standards that set the ancient 
Hebrews apart from their neighbors. From these standards the Hebrews 
evolved six touchstones by w hich they judged individual worth: A man of 
consequence, they believed, should possess property—not for mere material- 
ism but as proof ‘of his hard labor and wise planning. He should be a strong 
and reliable fighter, able to defend his people against their many tribal 
enemies. He ought to be skilled in speech that he might plead not only his 
own case, but that of the unprotected widow, orphan, or kinsman. He should 
be musical that others might enjoy his company, and even good looking— 
for was he not cast in God’s image? And, finally, he should be prosperous, 
that his friends might say, “Yahweh is with him? (28) Failure and illness 
were, after all, signs of God’s displeasure. 

Wisdom was added later, but soon became cherished above all other 
qualities. Particularly valued was the practical wisdom formulated at the 
city gates, where the elders every evening “met in the open air and adminis- 
tered justice?” (14) These city gates were the law courts of ancient Israel. 
Anyone coming there for a hearing was assured of justice. The Hebrew 
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thought in terms of justice, for the just man was the pious man. Was not 
Yahweh Himself the God of justice? 

The Hebrew venerated the sayings and laws of his fathers. This accumu- 
lated wisdom guided his daily behavior. To deviate from the accepted ways 
was not only impious but presumptuous. The Hebrew’s reverence for tradi- 
tion, states Kohler, preserved not only his way of life but those spiritual values 
later absorbed by Christianity. It made possible the gathering together in the 
Old Testament of writings a thousand years apart, for the Hebrew viewed 
the past and present as “one single act of God” (119) Even today the truly 
orthodox Jew considers himself bound by the admonitions of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets. 

Ludwig Kéhler has written a highly suggestive, and at times even 
challenging, book. But total unity is lacking. The final impression is that of 
imperfectly assimilated research gleaned over a period of years. Yet enough 
factual information is presented to stimulate further study in the truly 
interested reader. Ben SIkGEL 


California Polytechnic College 


Tue Morat Lire or Man. By Jacob Kobn. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 
X-252. $3.75. 

This analysis of the philosophical and psychological implications of man’s 
moral nature seeks to reconcile the traditional contradictions existing between 
science and theology. Discussed in great detail are such fundamental questions 
as good and evil, right and wrong, duty and moral responsibility, and free 
will and determinism. The result is a thought- provoking, but uneven, book 
making serious demands upon the reader’s attention. Dr. Kohn believes the 
the Judeo-Christian tradition allows considerable freedom of action: God 
does not determine completely individual fate. Man must, therefore, bear 
at least partial responsibility for each act. Kohn insists, furthermore, that, 
despite numerous charges to the contrary, religion need not impose social 
conformity and reaction. He points out the revolutionary elements in 
Judaism borrowed by Christianity to undermine Roman paganism. Indeed 
man’s uniqueness is his awareness of choice between good and evil, or the 
permanent and transitory. Man thus “imputes to himself moral responsibility 
and his acts assume a moral significance characteristic [only] of human 
behavior” (111) 

The author then attempts the eternal query: Why did not an omniscient 
and all-powerful God make all men good? Jewish theologian Kohn’s answer 
might have been penned by Puritan John Milton: Only when “free to do 
evil” does man’s choice by righteousness * ‘insure the reality of his good- 
ness.’ (133) After all, only man is capable of sin. And this very sin is the 
source of his righteousness. Even the wicked who seemingly defy God are 
merely expressing His will that man exert individual choice. Yet by choosing 
evil man must bear the consequences of his sin. He must gain salvation by 
learning from and repenting of his errors, or face extinction as vindication 
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of God’s justice. Kohn states that our atomic bombs and scientists are ample 
proof of God’s ability to bring about this extinction. The corollary to the 
previous question was posed at least as early as Job: Is God’s justice—as well 
as His Grace—unfailing? Does He give to each “according to his ways and 
the fruits of his doings”? Kohn draws from the Talmud in answering that 
suffering is “not always an instrument of punitive judgment,’ but a test of 
faith by which “Healing, liberation, and salvation” can be attained by 
all. (172) He considers unrealistic the Biblical insistence that the Good will 
not suffer. More to the point is the Rabbinic promise that virtue’s true 
reward is found in the after-life. God cannot intervene in nature’s laws 
to help the righteous without destroying his own system of universal order. 

Kohn believes man’s desire to improve and sense of right are proofs 
of God’s existence. What modern psychology terms “conscience” actually 
speaks with the “voice and authority of God to man through man? (220) 
Truth, revelation, and discovery link the divine and human; they represent 
God’s means of revealing Himself to man. The Bible is thus both an achieve- 
ment of the human spirit and a manifestation of divine revelation. It is 
“true, therefore, only insofar as its values are held valid by human conscience 
and moral judgment. Hence civilized man is linked to God by his ideas of 
the true and good. And only man’s acceptance of the obligations imposed 
by knowledge enable him to fulfil his unique role and strengthen his faith 
in God, a faith that Kohn insists is necessary in order to sustain “a triumphant 
humanism?’ (235) 

This book emerges as a philosophical justification of the theologically 


acceptable in the Judeo-Christian tradition. It is designed not to challenge 
but reaffirm. Despite the author’s wide knowledge, he weakens his argu- 
ments by consistently wandering far afield to establish a point. And the 
careful reader cannot help but be disturbed by a series of unnecessary 
typographical and factual errors, as for example, the reference to Lincoln’s 
fellow orator at Gettysburg as “William” instead of Edward Everett. (68) 
Editorial revision would have benefited both style and content. B.S. 


Tue SILence oF St. Tuomas. By Josef Pieper. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 122. 
$2.75. 

This book is not just another addition to the vast collection of writings on 
the “Angelic Father’’ It deals specifically with the Philosophia Negativa of 
St. Thomas, and is written in a very lucid style. It is not, however, an 
impartial appraisal of Thomism. It is written by one who feels that St. Thomas 
achieved a synthesis of Christian theology and Aristotelian philosophy 
hitherto not accomplished by Christian theologians. 

It consists of three essays. The first essay is entitled “On Thomas 
Aquinas’ Here we are given an insight into the life and work of the out- 
standing medieval figure, whose real life has often been obscured by a 
plethora of legends. Here we see Aquinas the man, as teacher, scholar, 
believer, and Saint. He is a man of both thought and action. We see him beset 
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by external troubles and turmoil, yet his inner life is possessed by a “peace 
which passeth understanding” Here is true greatness and real sainthood! 
The second essay is entitled “The Negative Element in the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas: This essay presupposes a thorough knowledge of 
ancient, medieval, and modern philosophy as well as theology. It deals with 
St. Thomas’ epistemology, a problem so prominent in our own age. 
Thomistic epistemology stands in diametric opposition to both logical 
positivism and nihilistic existentialism. According to Sartre, “There is no 
such thing as human nature because there exists no God to think it 
creatively:’ St. Thomas, on the contrary, declares that “because and in so 
far as God has creatively thought things, just so and to that extent have 
they a nature” (53) This means that we can only speak of the nature of 
things if we consider them to be creatures. Things derive their reality from 
the fact that they are thought creatively by God. His conception of the 
reality of things as creatures results in a dual sense of “truth?” Firstly, the truth 
of things can be implied. That is, things as creatures correspond with the 
archetypal creative thought of God. ‘Secondly, truth can be spoken of 
knowledge (of man), which in turn receives “its measure” from and 
corresponds to the objective reality of things. This means that human 
knowledge may not only be true, but it can also be know ledge of the truth. 
The third essay is entitled “The Timeliness of Thomism” In this essay 
the author endeavors to evaluate Thomistic teaching on its own merits, and 
then proceeds to relate it to modern philosophical problems. Thomism is 
timely for our age in a dual sense. “Timeliness” may mean (a) what the age 
“wants,” and (b) what the age “needs,” i.e., a corrective. Thomism embodies 
the theological wisdom of the earliest Christian centuries as well as the 
philosophical heritage of Greece, not only Aristotle (who is central in 
Thomism) but also some Platonic and neo-Platonic ideas. We may now ask, 
Is it really possible to synthesize Christian theology with Greek philosophy 
without serious harm to both? Has Aquinas succeeded in attaining such a 
synthesis, as claimed by his protagonists, or has he merely achieved a synthesis 
by juxtaposition? It would seem that the onus probandi lies with the 
Thomists. A careful analysis of modern thought, loosely referred to as 
“Western civilization” would reveal the fact that a real sy nthesis of Jerusalem 
and Athens is impossible. St. Thomas’ attempt to harmonize faith and reason, 
nature and grace, was a courageous one, but without success. Modern 
philosophy and theology still face these problems and no solution seems in 
sight. Louis SHEIN 


McMaster University 


Tue Revort or Martin Lutuer. By Robert Herndon Fife. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-726. $9.75. 

This eminently valuable volume traces the life of Martin Luther up to and 

including the Diet of Worms. Professor Fife offers here the fruit of years of 

intensive study in most of the secondary literature, as well as intensive 
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research in primary material. There is no doubt that this book, for sheer 
wealth of material and scholarly insight, replaces all the previous works on 
the early period of Luther’s life. Nothing in English comes anywhere near it 
for completeness. 

And yet somehow in these vast and careful pages the real Luther eludes 
the author. This may be explained partly by the fact that the actual quotations 
from Luther’s w ritings are short and sparse. The discussion, for example, of 
Luther’s major writings of 1520 does not communicate the fury with which 
Luther wrote. This lack of vividness is coupled with a lack of theological 
penetration. It is hard to find a theologian who writes history with such care 
as does Fife; it is also hard to find historians who have ready ability in the 
use of theological ideas. Bainton has probably done a better job than anyone 
else in America in combining Luther’s biography with his theological insights, 
and Bainton’s book (Here I Stand) is still probably the best single volume 
on Luther, and certainly better adapted for wide reading than Fife. None- 
theless, Fife has done a remarkable job, and scholars should be grateful to 
him for his breadth and balance. His book should be a classic for years to 
come. J. E. B. 


Count ZinzenpvorF. By John R. Weinlick. Abingdon Press, N.Y. and 
Nashville. pp. 240. $4.75. 

A long needed full-length English language biography of Nicholas Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf has been developed by a professor of historical theology at 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Based upon 
standard German works, such as the life prepared by Spanzenberg, and upon 
documents not cited but implied, this book presents a convincing picture of 
the important though controversial Saxon nobleman who, bereft of his father 
at an early age, was destined to become the spiritual founder of the Renewed 
Moravian Church. 

Reared in a castle as a frail lad, largely under the direction of strong- 
minded women, Nicholas soon had a memorable meeting with the aging 
Spener, followed by several years at the preparatory school and table 
maintained by Franke in the environs of the University of Halle. These 
Pietistic influences re-enforced his native tendency to the cultivation of the 
inner life to an extent not acceptable to the formalism of the day. He 
organized religious communities at Herrnhut and elsewhere in Germany 
and at Bethlehem and Nazareth in Pennsylvania. Although he desired to hold 
these in the Lutheran fold, he found them drifting into the separatist 
tendencies of the Moravian Brethren under whom he reluctantly accepted 
the office of bishop. 

He was an eighteenth-century individualist who despite his wealth and 
position wandered and taught or preached after the pattern followed also by 
his contemporaries John Woolman and John Wesley. Like the latter he took 
relatively little interest in domestic life. Married twice, he was the father of 
twelve children, eight of whom died before maturity to his sorrow even 
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though he saw them all too infrequently. Although his path and Wesley’s 
at times crossed, and the latter, after Aldersgate, made a historic pilgrimage to 
Herrnhut, the two founders of related movements felt no deep regard for 
each other. At times domineering, Zinzendorf, nevertheless, for several years 
let his religious humility reach such an extreme that he alienated the more 
rational and sensitive Pietists by a gruesome and morbid sensual concentration 
on the wounds and blood of his Saviour. He mov ed rapidly from one interest 
to another, became a familiar figure in the German states, Switzerland, France, 
The Netherlands, England, and Pennsylvania, and died in the traces in 1760 
just before his sixtieth birthday. 

Despite his eccentricities, he is revealed as a strong religious influence. 
Some of his hymns are timeless. He dev eloped to a high level Protestant 
communities which could replace Catholic monasticism, and he advanced to 
effective expression a foreign missionary movement already present among 
the Moravians decades before the work of William Carey and his British 
contemporaries. Sympathetic but critical, Weinlick rounds out a figure 
treated earlier in compendia like Williston Walker’s. One regrets the lack of 
a bibliography and the scarcity of footnotes, but from the aesthetic angle 
finds consolation in the excellence of typography and illustration, including 
inside-cover color sketches of Bethlehem and Herrnhurt. Eart Cranston 


Southern California School of Theology 


Tue Lire or MattHew Simpson. By Robert D. Clark. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. xi-344. $5.50. 

The chairman of the Department of Speech, University of Oregon, has 
produced the definitive biography ‘of one of the most conspicuous and 
influential American Methodists of the mid- -Republican period. This 
thoroughly scholarly work was sponsored by a university grant and a 
Guggenheim fellow ship and is based upon carefully documented research in 
the Simpson Papers in the Library of Congress, as well as in numerous 
libraries and archives. 

Spanning some seventy-three years of life in almost the middle of the 
last century, Matthew Simpson’s was a typical frontier success story. Losing 
his father before he was old enough to remember him, Matthew grew up in 
rough rural Ohio. Owing much to a cultured uncle and to a scholar who 
itinerated in the interest of a weak new college, he studied classics and 
medicine, became successively a circuit rider, a pastor in Pittsburgh, a 
professor at Allegheny College, president of what is now DePauw Uni- 
versity, editor of the Western Christian Advocate in Cincinnati, and finally 
when not quite forty-one, a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, an 
office which he was to hold and develop for a decisive thirty-two years. 

A strong personality, he was a constant center of storm and conflict. 
The author naturally devotes attention to Simpson’s skill as a public speaker 
through techniques more rewarding in that day than in this. Among his peers, 
like Bishop Edward R. Ames—his greatest colleague and in many ways his 
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antithesis—he was alternately a rival for preferment and an ally for the 
securing of some objective for the church which they jointly served. Sent 
to hold conferences on the Pacific Coast in the late gold rush days, he 
ultimately came to see that what had appeared to be Siberian exile might be 
turned into a zest for world interest and travel. A strong champion of the 
Negro, he deplored the split in the Methodist Church in 1844 over the 
slavery issue, and vigorously attempted at the close of the Civil War to 
secure for his parent denomination many of the border churches which had 
belonged to the Southern Church. Exercising his political instincts within 
both church and state, he made the Methodists more literate, vocal, 
substantial, influential, and effective. 

He cultivated to good advantage his personal relationships with United 
States senators, cabinet members, and five Republican presidents. His con- 
nections with Lincoln did not lie, as often wrongly imagined, in exhortations 
to issue the Emancipation Proclamation (Clark shows that Simpson was in 
California when that question was considered and implemented) nor in 
semilegendary prayer meetings in the White House. Rather his concern 
with Lincoln involved more generally appeals for the appointment of 
Methodists to national public offices and the delivery of an eloquent funeral 
oration upon the burial of the late president in Springfield, Illinois. For 
President Andrew Johnson the bishop had little respect; he encouraged the 
effort of the Republican Radicals to remove him through impeachment. 

Dramatic to the last, and prematurely old, Simpson struggled to the 
Methodist General Conference of 1884 in Boston, called that body to order, 
presiding at times, and made the closing speech which praised young men as 
the hope of the church. A few weeks later he passed on, even as a weary 
eagle, to use the tribute of the journal which once he had edited. He would 
have been the last man to call himself a saint; probably he should not be 
termed a prophet although he warmly sponsored causes of merit including 
theological education, women’s rights, and the social implications of the 
gospel. He was, however, a man to be reckoned with in his own time and in 
history, although, for better or for worse, the author shows that the actual 
Simpson does not fit the stereotype commonly associated with his name. 


E. C. 


Systematic TueoLocy. II. Existence and the Christ. By Paul Tillich. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. xi-187. $4.50. 

Without a doubt Paul Tillich is the most erudite theologian in the United 
States. It is, therefore, exciting to have the second volume of this theological 
system, the substance of which was given as the Gifford Lectures in Scot- 
land. This is no time to evaluate the whole of Tillich’s theological contribu- 
tion. Such an evaluation can be made only after he has published the whole 
of his system. However, the first two volumes do give good indication of the 
direction of his thought. His method is that of what he calls “correlation;’ 

in which he attempts to give an analysis of the problems implicit in human 
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existence, correlated with the theological answers to these problems. The 
center of the system is trinitarian in structure, correlating Being and God, 
Existence and the Christ, Life and the Spirit. In addition to these three parts, 
he has correlated Reason and Revelation and promises to treat of History 
and the Kingdom of God. Volume | dealt with the first two parts: Reason 
and Revelation, Being and God. This volume treats of Existence and the 
Christ. 

The very order of presentation is intriguing, since no single part is 
devoted either to man or to God. Man is treated as essential man in Volume I, 
as existential man in Volume II, and will be treated (or rather put together) 
as life in Volume III. The whole project is ambitiously provocative. 

It is Tillich’s christology which offers the most bother and perhaps the 
keenest clue to his position. This reviewer has three questions. First, is the 
historical center replaceable? Does Tillich make his theology distinctively 
Christian in the sense that a Zen Buddhist could not replace Buddha for 
Christ? Second, is a historical center necessary? Does Tillich so guard his 
system against gnosticism that it would be meaningless if we did not have 
the fact of Christ as well as the idea of Christ? Finally, is Tillich really 
offering a theology which happens to be philosophical in statement and 
form, or is he offering a philosophy which happens to be Christian in 
content but could just as well suffice with some other and non-Christian 
content? 

Tillich nowhere seems to give clear answer to these questions, though it 
is obvious from several passages in this and other volumes of his that they 
torment him. In any case, no one who is interested in either theology, 
philosophy of religion, or metaphy sics dare avoid reading and grappling 


with Tillich, and this volume is central to any understanding of his thought. 
J. E. B. 


Curistian Persona Etuics. By Carl E H. Henry. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids. pp. xi-615. $6.95. 
The standard text in the field of Christian ethics is Brunner’s The Divine 
Imperative. There have been many other books which tackled one phase or 
another of the field, but Brunner’s book is still classic. Henry’s volume is 
quite obviously an attempt to provide a classic text for the use of funda- 
mentalists. His volume has all the apparatus of scholarship. After a 
journalistic introduction bewailing the loss of ethical absolutes, Henry 
surveys the history of ethical philosophy from sophism to logical positivism 
and existentialism. He then turns to the theological bases of Christian ethics. 
This forms the major portion of the book, and the concrete discussion of 
specific ethical issues is embodied in the text of the theological discussion 
rather than being given separate space. There is no doubt at all that Henry 
has read widely. In fact, he has what might be called a steam-shovel approach 
to the literature. This is unfortunate, for he seemingly uses few powers of 
intellectual discrimination. Everything is grist for his mill. A glance at his 
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bibliography reveals this lack of scholarly selectivity. It is a hodgepodge of 
scholarly treatise and ephemeral tract. 

The book itself, while it often offers commendable summaries of various 
ethical positions, is so full of quotations that one wonders if the author ever 
had an original thought. Is it perhaps time to say that the fundamental fault 
of fundamentalism is its addiction to the printed word? In its defense of a 
written Word of God, does not fundamentalism fall into the trap of thinking 
that if anything is written, it must be true? Of course, Henry takes issue 
with many who have written, but he does not refute the positions he dislikes; 
he barrages his opponents with quotations from those whose position he does 
like or (even if he doesn’t like the position of those whom he uses as ammuni- 
tion) he finds a phrase here or there to bolster his case. Brunner’s book still 
remains the classic in the field. J. E. B. 


CurisTIANITY AND Wor tp Issues. By T: B. Maston. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Pp- ix-374. $5.00. 

The book under review is rather an ambitious attempt to deal with major 

world issues every one of which is so complex that it would require volumes 

to discuss it. However, the author jays no claim to making this volume either 

definitive or exhaustive. It is intended primarily for seminaries and church- 

related colleges, to be used as a textbook. 

Various disciplines are utilized to accomplish the chief aim of the book, 
namely, to show how Christian ethics, or applied Christianity, is not only 
relevant, but indeed indispensable, to the solving of these issues. 

The chapters are organized in such a way as to give sequence to the 
issues under discussion. There are twelve chapters and a selected bibliography 
on each chapter, followed by topics for thought and discussion. Chapter One 
serves as introduction and deals with the church and its relation to the world. 
Here several historic approaches are considered. (a) The church separated 
from the world. This approach was peculiar to the primitive church. Because 
of persecution as a minority and novel religion, the Christian church was 
more concerned with the judgment of the world than with its salvation. It, 
therefore, separated itself from the world. Had it persisted in this attitude, 
the church would have disappeared in its very early stages. (b) The world 
accepted by the church. As persecution decreased, and as the church changed 
its view regarding the imminent return of Jesus their Lord, and with the 
acceptance of the Christian faith by Constantine, the church gradually 
accepted the world not as a hostile camp, but as a haven and place of safety. 
More than that, the power of the state was used to protect the church and to 
promote its program. The persecuted became the persecutor. This proved 
fatal to the life and work of the church. When the church adopted the 
methods of the world to overcome the world, the world overcame the 
church. (c) The church becomes a worldly power. The church was no 
longer concerned with serving the world. Its main ambition was to rule the 
world by might and by power. Emperors and kings were now at the mercy 
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of the church. This forms a very sad and dark chapter in the history of the 
church. (d) As a result of the tyrannical domination by the church, with its 
grand inquisitors and witch-hunting, revolt was inevitable. This revolt came 
in different forms. It came in the form of the Renaissance, the Protestant 
Reformation, the Counter Reformation in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Wesleyan Revival in England, the Great Awakening in America, and many 
other revivals, some good and some not so good. 

Chapter Two deals with the individual and his relation to the world. This 
is an attempt to present the Christian doctrine of man. Chapter Three deals 
with the family, which is the basic social unit. Then follow chapters on 
major world issues, such as race and racial tension, economics, communism, 
the problem of church and state, war and peace. Chapter Eleven deals with 
the world crisis, a problem which is no longer the private concern of 
politicians and statesmen, but concerns ev ery human individual in a world 
grown too compact for comfort or security. The concluding chapter deals 
with Christianity and the transformation of the world. 

As an introduction to the major world issues, the book should serve its 
purpose in arousing intelligent discussion in the classroom, in church groups, 
in the market places of the world, and wherever serious-minded people are 
congregated to find solutions to these issues. L. S. 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION. By Paul E. Johnson. Abingdon Press, N.Y. and 
Nashville. pp. 297. $4.50. 

The prime importance of this valuable book lies in the treatment of the 
problem of how a person becomes whole, fulfils the goal of personality 
through the resources of religious growth, or “what it means to be a growing 
person in the context of living” (5) He has met these questions in a most 
telling way by introducing the “case histories” of four individuals. This 
gives the work a value for parents and teachers by moving out of the region 
so often dwelt in by academic psychologists into the realm of actual 
experience, documented and illustrated. 

The high light of the book seems to this reviewer to lie in the author’s 
development of the thought that religion is the search for the fullest 
expression of the personality. This broader interpretation of religion leads 
the author with a true liberality to discover those values which adhere to 
religions other than his own and to point toward a needed universal faith. 
He rightly appraises the place of faith in the preservation or recovery of 
mental health, and bases faith as a derivative of love, falling short where 
taken up solely with the individual salvation—the point where the church 
frequently fails. 

It is natural for the contemporary writer to seek some distinctive name 
by which to characterize his special line of thought. To this end Professor 
Johnson goes back to Bowne’s work of 1886 and the recent work of the late 
William Stern. Although there is a paucity of writing of a purely psycho- 
logical nature by late personalistic writers, it is doubtful if the author is 
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quite justified in the application of the term “neo-personalism” in view of 
what has been written by a multitude of personalists since Bowne, such as 
Pratt, Hocking, Buckham, Berdyaev, and others. However, the reference to 
Bowne is made almost necessary by the general neglect by personalistic 
writers of a thoroughgoing psychology. This fact makes Professor Johnson’s 
work all the more important. R. T. E 


Free WILL, ResponsiBiLiry, AND Grace. By Peter A. Bertocci. Abingdon 
Press, N.Y. and Nashville. pp. 110. $2.00. 


This series of four lectures was delivered at a faculty retreat, sponsored 
jointly by the Methodist Church and the Presbyterian Church (Southern), 
at Montreat, North Carolina. They were given to a group of professors 
from various disciplines. They are not primarily addressed to the theologians 
but to the academic laity. Hence, one must not expect the sophisticated 
exposition of the thorny relationships between freedom and responsibility 
which might appear in theological or philosophical journals. These lectures 
lie about halfway between treatise and sermon. 

The lectures are good. The author is a professor of philosophy at Boston 
University, and it is quite obvious that the mantle of Edgar S. Brightman 
has fallen to his shoulders. These brief expositions are nicely written and 
give as good an introduction as may be found to Christianity as viewed by 
one of the leading exponents of Christian idealism. One hopes that the 
author will follow this little volume with a less “popular” exposition of his 
ideas which will clarify more carefully some of the theological and 
philosophical issues which could only be touched but not treated in so brief 
a compass as this slight volume. J. E. B. 


RELIGION IN MoperN Lire. By G. G. Hackley, C. W. Kegley, and Vv. K. 
Nikander. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. viii-480. $4.25. 

This textbook introduction to religion is the result of a course given by the 
authors to undergraduates at Wagner College. The volume includes discussion 
of such topics as the nature of religion, the Judeo-Christian heritage, a 
theological understanding of the nature of God, man, the church, worship, 
and prayer. Such is the subject matter of the first half. The second half is 
devoted to a description of our age, a discussion of the values of religion for 
personality, and some aspects of the effects of religion in social life. 

This is a textbook. Furthermore, it is a textbook which presupposes that 
students will be most interested in, and derive the most benefit from, 
Judaism and Christianity. It is worth comparing with several textbooks 
which cover the same general material. It is a good book, but it is not the 
best. Perhaps the greatest defect is its sheer dullness. If reading it is a chore 
for one who is vitally interested in the subject matter, what will be the 
reaction of the students who find it required? There is no excitement in it. 
Is this perhaps because of the joint authorship, where no one lets his style 
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sparkle and glitter? Or is it because of the nature of the volume itself? It is 
hard to be committed to religion in general; the kind of religion which 
engenders eloquence is committed to particularities and not to the abstractions 
with which this volume abounds. Of all the disciplines, perhaps philosophy 
and religion lose the most from pedantry. Here is pedantry without 
penetration. J. E. B. 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CaTHOLicisM. By Walter J]. Ong. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. viii-125. $2.50. 
American Catholicism, according to this author, is now confronted by an 
“intellectual and spiritual crisis!’ It is a crisis brought about by extreme 
Catholic intellectual conservatism “in the midst of a nation whose genius 
seems to be adaptability and change: (3) This conservatism results from 
our culture’s “unofficial” hostility to Catholicism, states Father Ong; thus 
the American Catholic intellectual turns for cultural vitality to Europe and 
its traditional reverence for past history. Viewing the medieval univ ersity as 
the ideal educational institution, the “well- informed” intellectual fails to 
realize that it has been surpassed by the modern American Catholic educa- 
tional system. It is almost impossible for him to conceive that the church in 
America could in any way improve on “the age of faith” 

Yet its universities and colleges, Father Ong insists, by offering the latest 
findings of psychology, psychoanalysis, market analysis, ethics, metaphysics, 
and genetics, have provided the Catholic Church with the principal means 
of engaging intimately with our industrialized mass culture. Thus devout 
Catholics are better equipped to solve personal problems generated by 
modern technology. 

The author is convinced that Catholic intellectuals must reappraise their 
medievalist thinking and become aware that not only is “a live humanism” 
not attained by “looking backward,’ but that the “scholar who finds the 
twentieth century less comprehensible than the sixteenth century understands 
very little of the sixteenth’ (84) Today the United States embodies the 
world’s latest social and technological dev elopments; and if Catholic thought 
is to come to grips with the American reality, it must envision a Christian 
mystique including not only technology and science but the business groups, 
sports, and media of communication contributing to the social surface of 
American life. Only by seeing the United States “as part of the general 
movement of the human spirit through history; concludes the author, will 
the Catholic intellectual “succeed in thinking through his connection with 
the rest of mankind, and in living out his own tiny share of the total life of 
Christ?” (125) 

Father Ong often cannot resist tracing his ideas back to their Scholastic 
or Renaissance roots and dwelling dialectically upon them. But the leisurely 
reader who does not mind discursive detours and a prolix style will find this 
book an interesting and suggestive clarification of modern Catholicism’s role 
in mid-twentieth-century America. B. S. 
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A Democratic Maniresto. By Samuel Enoch Stumpf. Vanderbilt University 
Press, Nashville. pp. viii-168. $2.75. 
This is the second printing of a book devoted to a consideration of the 
relationship of Christianity to our democratic conception of the state. The 
theme is that Christianity is the source, the sustaining principle, and the 
salvation of democracy; but the argument developed by the author does not 
support this theme. It is true, of course, that Christianity also stressed the 
brotherhood of all men and the dignity of the individual, but the author’s 
indictment of Greek philosophy (that “the resounding ideals about the 
sacrosanct nature of man did not, in history, prevent the perpetration of 
outrages against man”) (35) holds for Christianity as well. And so we read 
on page 42 that “neither the Roman Catholic Church nor the major leaders 
of the Reformation produced any consistent political theory which could 
become the basis for democratic government:’ We learn that Marsilius of 
Padua, “discarding some of the religious ideals” of the Middle Ages, intro- 
duced the principles of democracy into a nondemocratic Europe (128-9); 
that demands made by Cromwell’s army “had the effect of securing further 
the democratic tendency already set in motion” (133) by the “radical left- 
wing sects of the Reformation,’ (43) but that even John Cotton still held that 
God never did ordain democracy as a fit government, either for church or 
Commonw ealth. (135) The truth is that, as the author is forced to admit, 
‘wherever men gave serious thought to the nature of the good society, they 
inevitably formulated ideas which eventually contributed to the philosophy 
of democracy” (97); and the truth is that “the rise of democracy is as much 
a product of the struggle over political power as it is a development of ideas’ 
(97-8) But in so far as it is a “development of ideas,’ it is not primarily 
religious or Christian, but the result of moral growth and of an insight into 
the requirements of moral law. When the author maintains that “the motive 
of love” is “an alternative for the motives of fear, self-interest and desire” 
(165) and that it provides democracy with “its most creative element,’ (166) 
one may concede the point but wonder just what “love” means in this 
context and in what sense it is effective in a democracy. 

It is perfectly true that “the real challenges from communism lie in the 
realm of the spirit” (4); but the book under review points up at best the 
need for a clarifying study of the moral basis of democracy. It does not 
itself provide such a basis. Its argument is inconsistent and unconvincing; its 
analysis does not penetrate to the roots of the matter. W. H.W. 


OrientaL RELIGIONS IN ROMAN PacanisM. By Franz Cumont. Dover 
Publications, N.Y. pp. xxiv-298. $1.75. 

Cumont’s studies in the Oriental religions of the Greco-Roman world are 

too weil known to need lengthy review here. This volume summarizes for 

the educated nonspecialist the main findings of Cumont’s extensive research 

into the forms and influences of Oriental religions pervading the Hellenistic 

world around the period of the origin of Christianity. Although almost half 
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a century has passed since the book first appeared, it continues to be perhaps 
the outstanding classic in its particular field. The original English version of 
1911 is reproduced in its entirety in a well-sewn paperback edition printed 
on high quality paper. The publisher is to be congratulated on making readily 
available once again this volume as well as its companion volume The 
Mysteries of Mithra. G. Ray JorpDAN 


At THE Feet or ManatMa Ganpui. By Rajendra Prasad. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. 354. $6.00. 

The president of India offers an appreciative record of more than thirty 
years of close personal co-operation with his mentor Mahatma Gandhi. He 
recounts in chronological details their intimate association in a panorama of 
conferences, movements, demonstrations, peaceful campaigns, and public 
actions. The reader finds himself walking with this pair and larger numbers 
through country roads, villages, ashrams, estates, and cities. Sometimes they 
are on pilgrimages, sometimes dealing with British officials, sometimes in 
prison. Chief attention centers on the formative twenties and thirties before 
Gandhi achieved the goal of Indian independence. Incisive but temperate 
evaluation is made of responsible leaders of people or government. Lord 
Irwin is preferred to his successor Lord Willingdon; had the former remained 
longer in office India might have attained freedom earlier. 

Although printed in English in 1955 the work seems to have appeared in 
the Indian tongue several years ra The account gives every indication 
of being authentic and accurate even in minute detail, either because of 
reference to source documents not disclosed in the translation or because of 
a remarkably retentive memory on the part of the author. One who knew 
little of India would gain a good understanding of its character, atmosphere, 
and recent development by following the facts of these pages interspersed 
with interpretation and philosophical speculation. Gandhi is assumed to be 
his nation’s architect and hero, just as he was the counselor and companion of 
the statesman author. The fact that the world has come to admit the greatness 
of Gandhi does not detract from the tributes of this friend who from 
first-hand knowledge could write: “Gandhiji thought there was only one 
way of knowing and realizing God and that was by ‘the pursuit of truth. . 
And he not only believed that God is truth but also that truth is God” There 
is no better reading than this unostentatious volume for the citizen of any 
land in this age of hydrogen bombs, satellites, and guided missiles. E. C. 


Tue Way anv Its Power. By Arthur Waley. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. 262. $3.50. 

This is the fourth impression of a book first published in 1934. Arthur Waley’s 

translation of the Tao Te Ching still ranks among the best of the numerous 

translations. (Holmes Welch, in The Parting of the Way, lists thirty-five 

translations in English.) Waley points out that scriptures are collections of 

symbols which can be translated in either of two w ays—historically, to 
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bring out what such writings meant to start with; scripturally, to tell the 
reader what such scriptures mean to those using it today. Waley speaks 
highly of the “scriptural” translations of Wilhelm and Carus (with Suzuki’s 
help). But his own translation is based on an effort to discover what the book 
meant when it was first written. He does not strive to be literary in style. 
His lengthy introduction includes an excellent treatment of the move- 
ments of Chinese thought in the ancient periods, with appendixes on author- 
ship in early China, foreign influence, Taoist yoga, the formation of Chinese 
prehistory, sources of doubtful date, etc. F H.R. 


Tue Propuetic Fartu or Our Fatuers. By LeRoy Edwin Froom. Review 
and Herald Publishing Assn., Washington. pp. 1006; 863, 802; 1295. $7.50 
each. 

This learned work may be considered the definitive history of the Adventist 

movement. Written over a period of years by a scholarly member of the 

faculty of the Seventh Day Adventist Seminary, its pages are based upon 
research in dozens of libraries in America and abroad and are derived from 

a bibliography which numbers 130 pages of closely printed items. 

In historical sequence the volumes treat the development of Adventism 
from the early church to the middle of the twentieth century. Apocalyptic 
Bible passages are traced through calculations, charts, and interpretations 
according to a presupposed philosophy and methodology which assumes 
that prophecy is not merely forecasting events but is speaking for God. This 
is sometimes specific, sometimes a preview of the major events of the divine 
plan for the ages, the master plan for redemption—first, the divine sacrifice of 
Christ and, second, “to bring the plan of redemption to completion by the 
resurrection of the righteous dead and the translation of the righteous living, 
the eradication of sin and the inauguration of the reign of righteousness 
forevermore?’ 

Chief attention is not given to the imminent return of Jesus inherent in 
many portions of the New Testament gospels or epistles, or to the view of 
realized eschatology propounded by C. H. Dodd and his forebears. The 
volumes rather seek to substantiate and explain the numbers, tables, beasts, 
and other symbols of Daniel and Revelation. The Papacy is regarded as 
antichrist. The 1,260 months are generally assumed to be the same number of 
years and to date from 533 or 538 in the reign of Justinian who had replaced 
the beast who stood for the basic Roman Empire. The 1,260 years, therefore, 
would culminate in the era of the French Revolution which, marking the 
humiliation of Roman Catholicism and the Pope, could be viewed as the end 
of the reign of antichrist. According to nearly all types of Adventist 
speculation, humanity is now in a transition period which presages the 
return of the Master in premillennial judgment. 

An extensive galaxy of authorities sweeping over the centuries is cited as 
favoring Adventism through quotations or summaries. These include 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Gregory the Great, Joachim of 
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Fiore, Arnold of Villanova, and the Waldensians. Reformation Protestantism 
saw a distinct revival of interest. Joseph Wolff, nineteenth-century Jewish 
Christian and “missionary to the world; prepared the way for his younger 
contemporary, the prolific writer Mrs. Ellen G. White, and for the scholarly 
Adventists of the twentieth century. Much attention is devoted to William 
Miller and the steps by which he and his associates calculated that the Second 
Coming would fall in 1843 or 1844. 

As with the theological complexes of Thomas Aquinas and John Calvin, 
it may be said of the Adventist system that to admit its premises is to accept 
its conclusions. Froom has delineated this pattern with fulness and interest. 
Readers outside of his faith may be inclined to question his assumptions and 
premises as well as his methodology of proof-texts, hypotheses, forms, and 
figures. To them these volumes will be a documented ‘history of unsubstan- 
tiated ideas rather than an authentic guide to truth. To even the most skeptical, 
however, this series will be of value because of its relation of Adventism to 
the total history, religious and secular, of every age since early Christian 
times. Especially i is this true of colonial and frontier America down to the 
Civil War. Reference is made to numerous standard authorities on church 
and state, revivalism, evangelism, and the development of rural ecclesiastical 
institutions, to writers like Sweet, Davenport, Bates, Mead, and Garrison. 
Here, as elsewhere in the compendium, the student gains new sidelights on 
familiar themes by viewing the whole through its tangental Adventism. This 
massive production deserves the attention not merely of librarians but also of 
general scholars and technical specialists. E. C. 


Tue Promise or Prayer. By John L. Casteel; THe UNFotpinc DRAMA OF THE 
Biste. By Bernhard W. Anderson; Sex AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Seward 
Hiltner, Wuat ArcueoLocy Says Asout THE Biste. By Albert N. Wil- 
liams; Gop AND THE Day’s Work. By Robert L. Calhoun. Wuat THE 
CuristiAN Hopes For iN Society. Edited by W. H. Cowan. Association 
Press, N.Y. pp. 125; 124; 128; 125; 128; 125. 50¢ each. 

These little paperbacked volumes are part of a series recently launched as 

“Reflection Books?’ The purpose is quite obviously to make available good 

material for students who wish to discover, without too much effort, what 

some Christians are saying about specific issues. Some of them are abridg- 
ments of earlier publications by Association Press. Others are new in this 
form. The series comes off well, and the price is certainly modest enough. 

Some of these books may drive the inquisitive reader back to the original; 

others will merely remind the reader that there is scarcely a book in print 

which could not have been written as well in an article. Of the series, this 
reviewer was particularly taken with What the Christian Hopes for in Soci- 
ety. This collection of essays from the journal Christianity and Crisis is worth 
its weight in gold. To get penetrating essays by John Bennett, Paul Tillich, 
David Roberts, Margaret Mead, Amos Wilder, Reinhold Niebuhr, and others 
for only fifty cents is a bargain not to be passed by quickly. J. E. B. 
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WRITERS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Tue Letrers or WILLIAM Brake. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. 261. $10.00. 

We have here all but the eighteen missing letters of William Blake, seven of 
which have never been printed. They are principally concerned with his 
accounts with Thomas Butts, the documents on his trial for sedition—which 
are of especial interest to Blake devotees, his index of Songs of Innocence and 
Songs of Experience, agreements and accounts kept by John Linnell, a letter 
written by George Richmond to Samuel Palmer about Blake’s last hours, and 
a facsimile of a letter to Hayley. 

Among these letters the author declares are the most beautiful things 
Blake ever penned but, remembering the prized and well-known gems which 
fell casually from his pen, this statement may yield disappointment. Much of 
Blake’s controversy with the men his art served lay in their failure to 
understand that his genius in dealing with a given subject could not follow 
from their definite instructions. This is always the case with genius in art of 
every kind, painting, sculpture, architecture, or literature. If you have a better 
idea of what should be done by the artist you employ than he has, then you 
should “do it yourself? God inspires the man who does the work. Blake said 
of these attempts that even he himself cannot describe beforehand what he 
is going to do “for fear I should Evaporate the Spirit of my Invention” and 
of these suggestions, “Tho’ I call them Mine, I know that they are not 
Mine. . . . I cannot go beyond the command of the Lord, to speak good or 
bad?’ (33) It is only “Visions of Eternity” that give existence to art: “What 
is Grand is necessarily obscure to Weak men. That which can be made 
Explicit to the Idiot is not worth my care” (34) “Everybody does not see 
alike. To the Eyes of a Miser a Guinea is more beautiful than the Sun. . . . 
As a man is, So he Sees?” (35) He believes there is that in man which responds 
directly to real artistry without being able to analy ze it: “Ev ery man ought 
to be a judge of pictures, and every man is so who has not been connoisseured 
out of his senses?’ (158) 

Lovers of Blake will particularly desire this volume to round out definitely 
the information that has gone before, and the Register of Documents at the 
end is invaluable for the student. R. T. E 


WiiuiaM Brake’s “Vata? Edited by H. M. Margoliouth. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xxvii-181. $6.75. 

The purpose of this edition of Vala as stated by the editor is “to present the 
text of Vala as Blake made his fair copy of each Night before erasures, 
deletions, additions, and changes of order had brought it to the state in which 
we know it today as The Four Zoas? (xi) and “My book is intended for 
scholars who are aware of the problems posed by The Four Zoas but have 
never had the original Vala set before them?’ (xi) 

The subject of Vala is man’s “Sleep of Death” and best considered as a 
product of Blake’s imagination, and by reading it as a dream, many difficulties 
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may be removed. “Blake remained a poet and he became a prophet: he was 
never a philosopher. To read Vala one needs not so much a systematic 
intelligence or a crossword mind as an alert imagination, an eye for his 
country and a readiness to accept the unpredictable transformations of a 
dream. And are the transformations of ‘real life’ any more predictable?” 
(xvii) 

Vala is the veil between man and reality and because she represents the 
life of the senses obscuring from man the life of the spirit. The echo of that 
struggle which fills so much of Blake’s work and seems to spring from an 
exaggerated concept of the struggle between innocence and the marital 
experience. 


What is the price of Experience [do] men buy it for a song 

Or wisdom for a dance in the street? No it is bought with the price 
Of all that a man hath his house his wife his children 

Wisdom is sold in the desolate market where none come to buy 

And in the witherd field where the farmer plows for bread in vain (8) 


No one, except a Blake enthusiast, is likely to follow the obscurity of 
Blake’s imagination or to have the patience to try understanding him. There 
are a few, very few, lucid passages which exist like oases in a desert of words. 
More of these are to be found in “Night the Ninth” than elsewhere. One spot 
of lucidity is discoverable in Section 67R, 


In families we see our shadows born, & thence we know 

That Man subsists by Brotherhood & Universal Love 

We fall on one anothers necks more closely we embrace 

Not for ourselves but for the Eternal family we live 

Man liveth not by Self alone but in his brothers face 

Each shall behold the Eternal Father & love & joy abound (66) 


Nevertheless, those who have the patience and who love Blake for the 
occasional beauty and depth of his understanding will welcome this studied 


attempt to bring order out of the chaos of his interpolations and mixed moods. 
R. T. E 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD Vic, 1955-56. By Roger Wood and Mary Clarke. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $5.00. 

This volume is the third report published by Roger Wood and Mary Clarke 
of the Old Vic five-year plan to present all the plays of the First Folio. With 
154 action photographs made during performances of the plays, the authors 
piece together a record of the 1955-56 season, during which Julius Caesar, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Winter's Tale, Henry IV, Othello, and 
Troilus and Cressida were produced. To the pictures of each play are added a 
cast of actors and an analytical essay in which the production and reception 
of the plays are discussed. These essays are valuable to the historian of the 
theater. 
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Evidently the season was not so successful as other seasons have been. At 
present the company is composed largely of young actors, only a few of 
whom have had experience playing Shakespeare, and whose performances 
are judged by the critics—unfairly, I think—against the achievements of such 
great actors as Gielgud, Olivier, Ralph Richardson, and Alec Guinness. 
Despite the lack of critical enthusiasm for the productions of this past season, 
the Old Vic company is financially successful and is building a new theater 
opposite its old one on Webber Street. It is also developing the Bristol Old 
Vic School as part of its long-term aim to establish a style of classical acting 
in England. 

Of the plays produced in the 1955-56 season, the most successful was 
Othello, partly because of the stunt of having the popular Richard Burton 
alternate in the roles of Iago and Othello. The least successful was the 
production of The Winter’s Tale. The company’s most interesting experiment 
was the production of Troilus and Cressida in the costume of 1913. The 
photographs made me think of a Strauss operetta, not Shakespeare’s play. 
But the production was well received in London and in New York. 

Most worthy of comment, it seems to me, is the fact that filmed versions 
of Shakespeare’s plays now influence the staging of them in the live theater. 
Evidently the Old Vic productions of Henry V and Julius Caesar were 
influenced by Olivier’s and Mankewicz’s films of these plays. 

I found the photographs of the performance of Othello the handsomest 
in this interesting volume. AEROL ARNOLD 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By FE C. Green. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. 
Pp- 376. $5.00. 

Rousseau, whom Hume once described as “like a man who were stript not 
only of his cloaths but of his skin, and turn’d out in that situation to combat 
with the rude and boisterous elements,’ is perennially an open season for 
biographers, students of the history of ideas, and keyhole peepers into 
boudoirs. He was a living paradox and perpetual enigma, offbeat and unique 
in personality; a curious vagabond, sentimentalist, moral quack, genius, 
destroyer and builder of empires; a man whose fertile mind spilled out on 
mankind, like an overturned cornucopia, a plethora of ideas—some useful 
and some silly—but usually in mixture of truth and poison. Curiously, 
however, no full-scale biography of this novel and seminal character has 
appeared in English since Morley’s classical study of 1873. Meanwhile a 
considerable amount of new material has turned up that helps fill in the 
blank places and, in some respects, requires reinterpretation; consequently, 
there has been need of a new work to do for our times what Morley did some 
eighty-five years ago. This need has now been filled by Professor Green of 
the University of Edinburgh, who tells the story of Rousseau’s life and 
examines the whole of his writings with skill and deftness and from a 
standpoint at once sympathetic and critical. 

It is perhaps not extraordinary that Geneva, like Spain, should have been 
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the mother of extremes—of both Calvinism and Rousseauan romanticism, 
each a half-truth. It would be a pleasing notion, were it true, that the one 
might be said to represent the masculine, the other the feminine half of life. 
Unfortunately, Rousseau represented neither, but rather a mixture of 
immaturity and effeminacy. Paradoxically, the man who posed as a social 
and political teacher, as the author points out, attempted twelve different 
trades and was eventually “quite unemployable in any position demanding a 
sense of social obligation, a spirit of co-operation and the willingress to 
adhere to a fixed routine?’ (80) Rousseau was hopelessly confused and 
self-deceived concerning ethical principles and values: he confused senti- 
mentality with spirituality, capricious wilfulness with moral backbone, 
individuality and personality, impulsive mawkishness and the ethical, egoism 
and idealism, self-divinization and religion. The central absurdity in his 
outlook was megalomania, exhibited in a belief in personal innocence and 
confusion of egoistic autonomy with cosmic piety. Since Rousseau’s influence 
is powerful in our time, Green’s study is of considerable importance. As a 
piece of good writing, it can be enjoy ed as well as read with profit. 
Wizsur Lone 


Tue Cuter Rivats or CorNeiLte ANd Racine. Translated by Lacy Lockert. 
Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville. pp. xii-605. $6.50. : 

Professor Lockert has added to his heroic-couplet translation of The Best 

Plays of Racine and his blank-verse versions of The Chief Plays of Corneille 

a fat anthology of twelve tragedies by nine different rivals and successors of 


the two major dramatists. Quite wisely, blank verse has once more been 
chosen as the likeliest equivalent for the alexandrine couplets of the original 
French. 

The French text of most of these plays is inaccessible to any but specialists, 
even in France, and none of the twelve plays (except Voltaire’s Zaire) has 
ever been translated into English before. The very names of some of the 
playwrights are probably unknown to most English- -speaking readers: Mairet, 
Tristan Hermite, Du Ryer, Rotrou, Thomas Corneille (brother of the 
author of Le Cid), Campistron, La Fosse—all belonging to the seventeenth 
century—plus Crébillon the elder and Voltaire, two eighteenth-century 
continuators of classical tragedy. Added to the translations are a judicious 
preface and good individual introductory notes. The anthology should, thus, 
be of great service in literature courses. 

In his blank verse Professor Lockert appears to seek an approximation of 
the diction of English Restoration tragedy—certainly the only logical medium 
for such translations. To sustain this archaic diction through six hundred 
pages is rather a staggering tour de force, and any complaints one is tempted 
to voice about inconsistencies in the idiom are stifled by admiration for 
Professor Lockert’s undertaking the job at all. As he justly remarks, 
“ ... it happens that the verse of the minor French-classical dramatists is 
nearly all very commonplace. . . ” (x) That situation actually works to the 
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advantage of the translator; for much less is lost than in rendering the 
poetically great works of Corneille and, especially, Racine. 

Mr. Lockert also tells us in his preface: “As the collection stands, it 
contains no seventeenth-century play (unless Vencelas) which is not 
decidedly good. . . ” (xi) I fear this is an overstatement, for the very neglect 
these plays have sedi in their own homeland indicates that they lack the 
wide appeal and richness of their Elizabethan and Jacobean equivalents, 
which have enjoyed much greater continuous popularity in both English- 
speaking and foreign countries. But before such a contention can even be 
intelligently argued, we must have the texts; and we are grateful to Professor 
Lockert for having given them to us. ARTHUR KNODEL 


Tue Diartes oF JOHN RUSKIN, 1835-1847. Edited by Joan Evans and John H. 

Whitehouse. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-364. $11.20. 
The editors speak of Ruskin, in spite of his usually attended travels, as a man 
doomed to intellectual and spiritual solitude. Because of this, there is greater 
importance in the daily records of his travels and artistic reflections on the 
places visited. Yet the diaries are quite incomplete; begun at the age of eleven 
and recommenced at sixteen, he destroyed these himself as he considered 
them too personal for other eyes. He planned to keep two sets, one designated 
for “intellect” and the other for “feeling; described as “the book of pain” The 
diaries are valuable as disclosing the roots of his literary activities and they 
contain passages of rare beauty. After 1860, when he was but forty -one, “the 
diaries afford melancholy evidence of Ruskin’s declining powers.’ (vi) These 
later products of his pen were scattered. The diary for 1842 was given to his 
friend Charles Eliot Norton, and the manuscript Praeterita, containing entries 
for January to July 1885, is in the possession of the Yale University Library. 
The diary for 1863 was cut up and used in various ways, but nearly a hundred 
leaves remained to his literary executor. Others ranging from 187 6 to 1881 
are in the possession of FE J. Sharp. There are enough of these altogether to 
comprise three volumes, of which the present includes the diaries from 1835 
to 1847. There are abundant and beautiful plates throughout the work, 
illustrative of Ruskin’s artistic growth. 

There will be special attraction for travelers abroad in his descriptions of 
scenery and objects in the places where they have been. This reviewer has 
been distinctly impressed with his own visual poverty as compared with the 
things Ruskin noted, not with a casual glimpse but w ith a mind to the v arying 
moods of cloud and shadow throughout a day or a season and it brings a 
humbling sense of one’s wasted opportunities when surrounded by the same 
privileges. To us this was particularly impressive of descriptions of Lucerne, 
Mt. Pilatus, Como, Grindelwald, Interlaken. The only exception to this is 
the disappointing experience at Avignon which we duplicated. On the other 
hand, to Ruskin the Rhine, over w hose legends we thrilled, one by one, “is 
the most consummate piece of humbug in Europe?’ and Ehrenbreitstein “but 
a paltry affair?’ (233) 
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Of interest is the fact that this parent-ridden artist felt the necessity of 
never missing a church service, and made very caustic and sometimes 
favorable comments on the sermons heard. He was impressed with Melville’s 
statement, “the necessary property of the Deity [is] to be able to reveal 
himself constantly, more and more, to all eternity without ever exhausting 
his attributes.’ (238) 

In this volume are disclosed the beginnings of his appreciation of Turner, 
which grew into a passion. We recall in this connection the original sketches 
displayed in the rooms of Corpus Christi, Oxford, where with true Schillerean 
reaction the late E C. S. Schiller called our attention to one as “representing 
the vapor arising from a bottle of beer?’ 

The section for 1844 is much devoted to Ruskin’s evaluation of the 
pictures of the Louvre and will repay careful reading. He was also quite 
properly enamored of the Sainte Chapelle. 

All of Ruskin’s fans will need this volume to fill out the wonderful 
definitive edition of his works issued by Allen, London, 1903-12, in thirty-nine 
volumes. R. TE 


Henry Apams: A Brocrapuy. By Elizabeth Stevenson. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. xiv-425. $6.00. 
Tue Scientiric THouGut or Henry Apams. By Henry Wasser. Thessaloniki. 
pp. 127. 
The Adams family has written itself more deeply into the life of the United 
States during all its course of history than any other, having had two 
Presidents and, from pre- -Revolutionary days on, having been a singularly 
patriotic and, at the same time, nonconformist group. From Sam Adams 
who defended the British soldier taken in the Boston Massacre, to Henry 
Adams, the strain has been marked and important. As a youngster, Henry’s 
suggestion to the famous Senator Charles Sumner to give up his momentary 
return to America and accompany the disillusioned y outh to Siberia exhibits 
the audacity that never forsook him. His life might ‘be seen as one continual 
protest of nonconformity which was in the beginning a revolt against New 
England conformity in religion and politics. 

His biography gathers interest largely through the galaxy of brilliant 
friends with whom he associated and which went far to establish his interest 
and influence in the national political life. His father’s ambassadorship to 
Britain gave a remarkable schooling in public affairs. On the invention of the 
ironclad Monitor, his mind leaped forward to the present as he wrote his 
brother, “Some day science may have the existence of mankind in its power? 
(57) Add to his association with his father, intimacy with such characters as 
John Hay, Alexander Agassiz, Henry and William James, John La Farge 
(the artist), Saint-Gaudens, Clarence King (first to climb Mt. Whitney and 
to name it for his boss), Sam Hoar, and Moorfield Storey. Laughlin, my 
professor of history at Ann Arbor, was his pupil. Adams’ great work was, of 
course, his History of the United States (five volumes) during the adminis- 
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tration of Jefferson and Madison. But the range of his mind is illustrated by 
the positions he filled: reporter in Washington, professor at Harvard, editor 
of North American Review, political essayist to whom Blaine became a 
personal devil. He would not use the necessary state papers for his History 
so long as he had to request their use while Blaine was secretary of state. 
The bitterness of his soul was indicated in the prayer which he composed in 
fun for John Hay to deliver over his grave, “Fellows, this departed heart 
first discovered the true meaning of sac and soc; he liked sack and claret; he 
invented Jefferson, Gallatin and Burr; he laughed at King’s puns and Hay’s 
jokes; also at Emily Beales; and any man who could do all that, deserves all 
he will get when he gets there?’ 

But a change came in his first acquaintance with the Cathedral of 
Coutances where “The squirming devils under the feet of the stone Apostles 
looked uncommonly like me and my generation” (278) And from this new 
conviction there came some sort of catharsis as he found in the twelfth 
century that harmony with which history may sometime also englamour 
the strife of the twentieth. His greatest book may very likely be considered to 
be Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres—certainly not his last one, The 
Education of Henry Adams. 

This biography by Elizabeth Stevenson is uncommonly well written and 
exciting from beginning to end. 

Henry Adams’ religious doubt seems to have stemmed from the upset of 
a pious generation by the assumptions of Herbert Spencer concerning 
Darwinism. Even here his original faith in materialistic science had to fall 


before a theory which could not account for man himself. This is set forth 
effectively in The Scientific Thought of Henry Adams by Henry Wasser; 
Fulbright Professor of American Literature at the University of Salonika, 
Greece. R. TE 


Justice Ovtver WeENDELL Hotes: THe SHapinG YEARS 1841-1870. By Mark 
DeWolfe Howe. Belknap Press, Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Pp. Xii-330. $5.00. 

The story of Holmes’s youth is familiar. Son of a distinguished father, he took 

his degree at Harvard in 1861. He served as lieutenant, later captain, in the 

Twentieth Massachusetts Regiment until July, 1864. Three wounds, cumu- 

lative exhaustion, and “honest conviction that I cannot now endure the labors 

& hardships of the line? led him to retire before the end of the war, a decision 

he later regretted. In the autumn of 1864 he entered Harvard Law School, 

but followed the custom of completing his legal studies with Boston law 
firms. Admitted to the bar early in 1867, he remained for some time with 

Chandler, Shattuck, and Thayer. In 1870 he opened his own law office, 

assumed coeditorship of the American Law Review, was named Lecturer on 

Constitutional Law at Harvard College, and began to edit Kent’s Commen- 

taries, an exhausting labor which was the foundation of his legal scholarship. 

In recounting this story Mr. Howe justifiably sacrifices narrative flow for 
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extended analysis of the qualities of Holmes’s mind, and the influences that 
shaped it. Dr. Holmes’s exuberant egotism irritated his son, but there is much 
evidence to show that between father and son there was affection and deep 
respect on both sides. Speaking of the whole group of New England writers 
long after his father’s death, the younger Holmes said “he had the most 
penetrating mind of all that lot.’ Asa young man, however, Holmes seems 
to have been more positively influenced by Emerson, who “set me on fire” — 
despite some adverse comments on Holmes’s college essay on Plato, when the 
young writer took it to Emerson for criticism. The letters and diaries which 
survive from the war years show Holmes anxious to do his duty, curiously 
observant of his reactions to battle, resentful of political attacks on General 
McClellan, and increasingly doubtful that the South could be subdued by 
arms. Perhaps the strongest impression which army service left upon him 
was respect for sheer competence. In Carlyle’s words, experience cleared his 
mind of cant. In the years following, his intellectual development was rapid. 
Some of the seminal books of this period were: Maine’s Ancient Law, Mill’s 
Auguste Comte and Positivism, Seeley’s Ecce Homo, Humboldt’s The Sphere 
and Duties of Government, and Spencer’s First Principles. A trip to Europe 
in the summer of 1866 gave Holmes a chance to meet Mill, Bain the psychol- 
ogist, Gladstone, Thomas Hughes, Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen, and many 
others. At home during the years of apprenticeship he was a close friend of 
William James and Charles S. Peirce. Temperament and opportunity thus 
combined to form in Holmes a mind speculativ e, skeptical, independent. He 
developed at a time when scientific and quasi-scientific thought was most 
vigorous and promising. Now that the promise of science seems less complete 
than it did in 1870 perhaps Holmes’s reputation will decline. There have 
already been disparaging remarks from the new conservatives. The comple- 
tion of Mr. Howe’s biography will make possible searching evaluation. As 
former secretary to Holmes (1933) and editor of three collections of his 
letters, Mr. Howe makes expert use of his documents. One expects the 
completed biography to be a notable contribution to the intellectual history 
of America. B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


Jutien Benva. By Robert J. Niess. University of Michigan Press. Ann 
Arbor. pp. xii-361. $6.50. 

Julien Benda, who died in 1956 at almost ninety years of age, was a prolific 
writer, whose thought deserves to be much more w idely understood and 
discussed than it now is. I therefore welcomed the present book, which is 
rightly described by its author as “the first full-length study of Benda in any 
language in almost thirty years.’ (viii) My expectations, however, were only 
partially fulfilled. 

The author has done his bibliographical work admirably, and his presen- 
tation of relevant biographical and historical data is creditable. But in the 
realm of critical thought, where Benda’s real significance lies, the author is 
no match for his subject. 
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Specificity and tight reasoning, even when his premises are quite unsound, 
are Benda’s hallmarks—as even those readers who know him only through 
English translations (Belphegor and The Treason of the Intellectuals) must 
know. But specificity and close argument are conspicuously lacking in Mr. 
Niess’s presentation. 

I first thought that the general impression of looseness arose chiefly from 
Mr. Niess’s leisurely and unimpassioned style; but I soon discovered that the 
cause was not merely stylistic. That is a serious criticism and calls for 
documentation. Allotted space, unfortunately, permits the citing of only two 
specific examples. 

Concluding his chapters on Benda’s fierce attack on Bergson’s philosophy, 
the author writes: 


. It is undeniable that if his (Benda’s) viewpoint were widely 
accepted and his ideas generally followed, there could never be any 
progress in science, philosophy, or ethics—and the hope of progress 
is what men live by, progress in philosophy and morals and art as 
well as in science. The whole campaign, then, can be reduced to 
two main aspects: the opposition of a man who tends to see life 
and thought in fixity to a man who tends to see them in action, in 
durée, and who tends to regard thought not as separate from life 
but as part of life; and the opposition of a man who reproaches life 
for its very existence to a man who makes life his primary value, the 
value without which there can be no thought. It would seem that 
the whole tendency of modern psychology bears out the contentions 
of Bergson and renders the view presented by Benda, if not perma- 
nently unacceptable, at least unacceptable to the mind of our 


time. (142-143) 


The repeated use of “loophole” verbs (“tend} “would seem”) is characteristic 
of Mr. Niess’s writing. But it is the individual propositions that are crucial. 
In the text preceding the quoted passage Mr. Niess has not at all established 
that “it is undeniable” that Benda’s view would make progress impossible. 
The rationalism of Descartes and Spinoza, from which Benda’s intellectualism 
stems, did not in the least keep Descartes from contributing immeasurably 
to the progress of science or prevent Spinoza from formulating a new 
philosophy that was regarded as dangerously progressive. Benda was indeed 
a pessimist who thought any real advance in morality unlikely, but the battle 
to stem retrogression in morality he considered the only pursuit worthy of a 
clerc; and to fight against moral regression is certainly not to make moral 
progress impossible. And the proposition that “progress is what men live by;’ 
is, in this unqualified form, so vague as to be meaningless or even false. 
Even the fundamental antagonism between Bendaesque fixity and 
Bergsonian action—which is certainly the most defensible portion of the 
quoted passage—is stated in an unfortunate way, for, as it stands, it implies 
that Benda sets up a thought-versus-life dichotomy, when, as a matter of 
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fact, it is Bergson in L’Evelution créatrice who does so. It is one thing to 
regard thought “as separate from life; but quite another to maintain, as 
Benda does, that abstract thought, rather than blind unconscious urges, 
bestows on man his essential humanity. 

Finally, it is not really of much interest whether Benda’s views are 

“unacceptable to the mind of our time” ; for it is perfectly possible that “the 
mind of our time” rather than Benda is at fault; the real interest lies in the 
relevancy or falseness of Benda’s main arguments. In short, it is in terms of 
concrete issues, meeting Benda on his own ground, argument for argument, 
that the battle must be joined. 

Evasion of another sort comes out in the second example: Mr. Niess 
reiterates that one of Benda’s besetting sins is that he “operates with only a 
comparatively small body of quotations,’ (100) whether he is demolishing 
Bergson or Barrés, Gide or Valéry. In regard to Valéry, we are told in the 
discussion of Benda’s last monumental polemical work, La France byzantine: 


. Again, Benda’s quotations, necessarily taken from context 
hoceuss of considerations of space, almost alw ays have the effect of 
falsifying the thought of the man in question. The discussion of 
Valéry is a notable instance. Benda condemns him on the basis of a 
dozen or so lines, when hundreds of other lines, indeed whole books, 
would easily prove the precise opposite of what he appears to 
demonstrate. (296) 


But Mr. Niess never really shows us how Benda “falsifies the thought of 
Valéry?’ And the “dozen or so lines; if one takes the trouble to leaf through 
La France byzantine, turn out to be upwards of two hundred, quoted, more- 
over, from a dozen of the best-known works of Valéry. If it is really so easy 
to prove the exact opposite of what Benda “appears to demonstrate” about 
Valéry, I, for one, wish Mr. Niess had followed that easy course. For I am 
convinced that it is not at all easy to disprove many of Benda’s contentions 
concerning Valéry. Again, the battle has not been joined. 

Mr. Niess tells us that he wrote his book because he is convinced of 
Benda’s “considerable intrinsic merit as a thinker and writer”; (viii) yet a 
reader unfamiliar with Benda’s works must surely wonder, after going 
through Mr. Niess’s book, where this considerable intrinsic merit lies. 

We can at least be thankful that Mr. Niess writes literately. A few less 
-isms (bourgeoisism, reactionism, revolutionism, machinism) would have 
been in order, and frequently recurring “inquietude” and “simplistic” still 
have too unanglicized a ring for my ear. But these are trifling matters. Mr. 
Niess has undoubted gifts in literary research and in the manipulation of 
language. But one cannot help w ishing he had used them in collaborating 
with an aggressive logician of almost any leaning, provided he were staunchly 
anti-Spinozistic. The result might then have been a really incisive book—at 
once much fairer to Benda and—who know s?—perhaps also much more 
damaging to him. A. K. 
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Eicut American Autuors. Edited by Floyd Stovall. Modern Language 
Association of America, N.Y. pp. xv-418. $3.75. 

In publishing these eight bibliographical essays the Modern Language 
Association renders another major service to literary study. Each essay comes 
from a mature scholar and the level of discussion is high. Jay B. Hubbell 
writes on Poe, Floyd Stovall on Emerson, Walter Blair on Hawthorne, Lewis 
Leary on Thoreau, Stanley T: Williams on Melville, Willard Thorp on 
Whitman, Harry Hayden Clark on Mark Twain, and Robert E. Spiller on 
Henry James. In his brief preface Professor Stovall says that only Emily 
Dickinson was seriously considered as an additional author. Most scholars 
would agree that the eight authors selected are those about whom most has 
been written and for whom bibliographical guidance is thus most needed. 
That it is badly needed soon appears. Since Griswold’s vindictive memoir of 
Poe in 1950, for example, a dozen biographers have told the story. Professor 
Hubbell deftly places each book in relation to its predecessors in a running 
account that is much more serviceable than the annotated list usually 
provided. The various editions of Poe are similarly analyzed, with comments 
on certain uncollected items in periodicals. Critical works are reviewed under 
the headings “General Estimates,’ “Special Studies; and “Cosmopolitan 
Fame?’ With various modifications this plan is applied to all eight authors, 
always with a section on other bibliographical aids. Under Emerson we find a 
subheading for studies of his interest in science, for Thoreau, an account of 
his posthumous American reputation, for Melville, discussions of particular 
works, thus gathering together the multifarious interpretations of Moby-Dick. 
Studies of Whitman’s technique are correlated. Discussion of Mark Twain’s 
religious- -ethical ideas is charted, and the Henry James revival of 1934- 1954 
is traced. Reading this volume, one is impressed with the extraordinary vigor 
of studies on these authors during the past thirty years, and at the same time 
with the many opportunities for further work. By modern standards there is 
no satisfactory complete edition for any of these authors, though there are 
nearly definitive editions of individual works, such as Moby- Dick and 
Hawthorne’s American Notebooks. Special studies require correlation, aud 
much early work needs to be done over in the light of new knowledge. Ten 
years hence a new edition of the present work will be needed. B. R. McE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue New Wor tp or tHe Atom. By James Stokley. Ives Washburn, Inc., N.Y. 
pp. xvi-288. $5.50. 
This book is typical of a new and rapidly expanding field of literary endeavor 
which is arousing more and more interest among publishers. In fact, its 
author has been in the forefront of this new profession’s pioneers. ““When, in 
the early twenties, he began his career in science writing, few were engaged 
in such work; but now it has become a well-recognized profession, its 
practitioners employed in journalism, industry, and education.’ (Book jacket) 
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What, precisely, is the job of this new specialization? It is, to quote from 
Stokley’s citation for an honorary degree of Doctor of Science, “the noble 
task of making the latest scientific advances intelligible to the general public.’ 
The fact that Stokley currently teaches “science writing” in the School of 
Journalism at Michigan State College—where he is the first to hold a full-time 
post in this subject in any American university—is evidence not only of his 
own competence but of the arrival of this new profession. 

The book is an excellent primer for the intelligent, inquiring layman of 
the history, uses, and possible-probable future of scientific research in atomic 
energy. It is at the same time singularly comprehensive, reliable, and 
eminently readable. V. H.R. 


Our Curturar Herirace. By Theodore Meyer Greene. Elsevier Press, Hous- 
ton. pp. xii-257. $3.50. 
This volume contains the Rockwell Lectures, which were given at the Rice 
Institute in Houston, Texas. Dr. Greene tried to intimate the condition of our 
culture, threats to it, and its resources in combatting these threats. The book 
commences with “ten basic affirmations;’ on which there is bound to be little 
disagreement. Such is the stuff of which commencement addresses are made. 
He then turns to an analysis of the components of our culture: Greek culture, 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition, modern science, and democracy. Each of 
these is briefly but carefully analyzed in terms of “process, “person? and 
“piety?” All of them are challenged by abstraction, Communism, and Fascism. 
Dr. Greene has distinguished himself as an able philosopher, a scholar and 
teacher both at Yale and Princeton, and more recently at Scripps College. His 
book, which is by no means his first, and one hopes not his last, is the product 
of careful years of thoughtful reflection on nature, man, and God. His orien- 
tation, which he never attempts to conceal, is that of broad Anglicanism, a 
kind of Christian humanism of the variety so well expounded by the late Wil- 
liam Temple. This is not a startling book; there is little novel, and nothing 
absurd. It is a manifesto for those who wish to restore balance and gentle- 
manliness to a life grown shallow through abstraction or ferocious through 
fanaticism. This is a warmly human document. J. E. B. 


Turee Dimensions or Pustic Moratiry. By Herbert W. Schneider. Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington. pp. 166. $3.00. 

The contents of this book consist of the four public lectures which Professor 
Schneider (Columbia University) delivered at Indiana University in the 
spring of 1954 under the auspices of the Mahlon Powell Foundation. The 
theme is that the ideals of the French Revolution—liberty, equality, and 
fraternity—when taken together, constitute three aspects of a single moral 
order; that, unfortunately, each one of these ideals has found its own devotees 
who pursue it at the expense of the other two; that this “drifting apart” 

responsible for much of the tension and confusion of our times; and that 
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only a re-examination and reintegration of these ideals will provide a secure 
basis for public morality. There is perhaps poetic license in Schneider’s idea 
of “three world-headquarters”: Washington, D.C., standing for “Liberty 
Headquarters; Moscow for “Equality Headquarters, and Vatican City for 
“Fraternity Headquarters”; but the triangle of these three “irreconcilables” 
suggests at least “a true portrait of the contemporary crisis.’ (16) 

In his clearly written arguments, Schneider identifies the problem of 
liberty with the problem of rights, the problem of equality with the 
problem of human needs, and the problem of fraternity with the problem 
of civic virtues; and he finds that, when so considered, “the revolutionary 
faith of the Enlightenment . . . is still tenable and has become genuinely 
orthodox: (164) 

This is a provocative book and should be of great interest to all who are 
genuinely concerned with the question of public morality in our times—of 
public morality even on an international scale. W. H.W. 


Tue Sane Society. By Erich Fromm. Rinehart & Co., N.Y. pp. xiii-370. $3.75. 
In an analysis of America’s capitalistic society, the author quotes from many 
sources, including Marx on the one extreme and Albert Schweitzer on the 
other. Their opinions appear to coincide with the author in the one aspect 
that “man has lost his central place . . . lost his relatedness to his fellow man 
and ceased to have a meaningful life: (270) In a sane society individuals 
will be “productive;’ “unalienated;’ and will not be subject to irrational 


authority. The author’s viewpoint, while meticulous in analysis and obviously 
sincere in purpose, tends toward socialism, which he thinks, if properly 
organized, would result in a more sane world than our present capitalistic 
one. The author evidently overlooks the fact that there are golden threads 
running through the fabric of our civilization. Everything is not quite as 
hopeless as he observes, “He [man] is in a sense back where he was before 
the great human evolution began in the second millennium s.c” Again he 
says, “He is incapable to love and to use his reason, to make decisions, in 
fact incapable to appreciate life and thus ready and even willing to destroy 
everything” (356) While we are not unaware of the evils in our present-day 
civilization, we should not be too pessimistic in our observations. The ancient 
sage said, “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation” 
Marian GOODLANDER 


Tue Potitics or Enciisn Dissent. By Raymond G. Cowherd. New York 
University Press, N.Y. pp. 242. $5.00. 

This volume gives detailed background, treating the years in England from 

1815 to 1848, that aids our understanding of business and politics, industry 

and religion, tariff and the rise of government by the people, labor unions 

and education of the children of the poor. The author is Associate Professor 

of English History at Lehigh University. The subtitle is ““The Religious 
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Aspects of Liberal and Humanitarian Reform Movements from 1815 to 1848: 
A better indication of the contents would be: An Account of the Achieve- 
ments of the English Dissenters, 1815-1848, in Humanitarian and Liberal 
Religious and Political Reforms. 

Mr. Cowherd is careful to state (8) that humanitarian and liberal reforms 
cannot be understood from knowledge of the effects of religious elements 
alone, that the reforms came eventu ‘ly because the middle classes, including 
manufacturers, lawyers, and bankers, having acquired great wealth and 
influence from the new industries, demanded a larger part in the social and 
political life of England. But he collects and marshals many fascinating facts 
that reveal the immense importance of religious Dissenters in bringing the 
reforms into effect. 

The Dissenters included many denominations of Christians—Wesleyan 
Methodists and Quakers, Baptists and Congregationalists, Unitarians and 
Presbyterians, and others; they formed a much larger part of the population 
than is often supposed. The range of their political concerns is suggested by 
their efforts in behalf of religious liberty, popular education, abolition of 
colonial slavery, the Reform Bill of 1832, Chartism, extension of the privilege 
of voting, national education, the repeal of the Corn Laws, parliamentary 
child-labor legislation, better working conditions, and the emergence of the 
Liberal party. The Dissenters’ tradition of radical political reform went back 
to the Independents in the army of Oliver Cromwell, and “their political 
ideas were cognates of their religious doctrine of the competence of the 
individual to know and do the will of God. . . . Since every Baptist, Independ- 
ent, Unitarian, and Quaker meetinghouse was a school of democracy, it is 
here that one must look for the origins of modern radical and democratic 
ideas.’ (97) 

Evangelicals within the Church of England and the Dissenters, who were 
increasingly numerous and powerful, believed that “all those obstacles to 
individual salvation, whether ignorance, slavery, or poverty, should be 
removed: (8) They emphasized the Protestant doctrine of the competence 
of an individual to comprehend moral and religious truth. After a century 
of supporting the Whig party, the Dissenters turned to the Benthamite 
Radicals, and in the election of 1847 they supported those candidates who 
“advocated free trade, complete suffrage, and voluntaryism in education; 
and so they helped form a Liberal party in opposition to the Whigs. (166) 

This book is carefully documented: notes and bibliography extend from 
page 169 to page 233. It deserves to be referred to frequently by students of 
nineteenth-century English thought and activity. 

WituiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


East AND West: Some Rertections. By S. Radhakrishnan. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y. pp. 140. $2.50. 

Radhakrishnan’s reflections on East and West is the considered work of one 

of the great spirits of our age. He is not only great among his own people 
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but as a “citizen of the world” commands present attention. His contacts 
with western culture have been extensive and profound. With complete 
loyalty to Oriental culture, he is enthusiastically appreciative of the West. 
A good Hindu, he holds to the ethics of Jesus as the solution of our present 
problems and treats the contrasting cultures with a tolerance which many 
Christians might emulate. He is not unmindful of the weaknesses on either 
side and reviews the history of both cultures with a mind to the basic unities 
which bind the various members of the human race. 

The present threats of war he holds as due to “failure to impose organizing 
principles on the anarchy of political institutions, the failure to govern 
conduct by the ideal of a universal society governed by law’ (44) The new 
democratic element introduced by Jesus is not yet accepted as the rule of 
civilization. “To preserve the infinite value of the individual, the dignity and 
rights of man, the freedom of the spirit in an age of technology is not easy. 
This is possible only with the revival of faith, which is the fulfilling of the 
spirit in the depths of man, in which man is linked above and beyond himself 
with the origin of his being”’ (119) 

All nations must go through a process of inner renewal: a religious view 
for which the East has stood and which is not unknown to the West, “that 
man with his sense of values is the most concrete embodiment of the divine on 
earth” (120) This seems to the reviewer at least, to be the heart of Jesus’ 
message. R. TE 


On Human Communication. By Colin Cherry. John Wiley and Sons, N.Y. 
PP- 333- $6.75. 

On general principles, Robert Louis Stevenson found it extraordinary that 
human beings are able to communicate at all. Professor Cherry, in this 
introduction to a future series of “Studies in Communication” by various 
hands, acquaints the reader with parts of the communication puzzle as they 
are interpreted now by experts in linguistics, phonetics, statistical com- 
munication theory, semantics, and psychology. He compactly describes 
the physiological, articulatory, acoustic, auditory, optical, and psychological 
problems inherent in the production, transmission, and reception of language 
signals by the human nervous system. He explains, in mathematical terms 
that may be difficult for the general reader, the potentials of existing 
mechanical and electronic devices ( including servo-mechanisms) for 
processing information—the limits on their scope and speed. He also inquires 
into the operation of experimental machines for converting print into speech 
and speech into print, and for translating one printed language into another. 
(The robot oral “interpreter” of a “foreign language” speaker remains to be 
invented. ) 

Professor Cherry is especially interested in the ‘ ‘relationships existing 
between the diverse studies of communication?’ but, as his “criticism’ ’ makes 
clear, “At the time of writing, the various aspects of communication . . . by 
no means form a unified study?’ It is important, therefore, to maintain certain 
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distinctions: events versus the patterning of events for comprehension and 
control, object-language versus meta-language, negative entropy versus 
information, a stationary system versus a nonstationary one, physical signs 
versus the messages associated with them, and transmission by machine versus 
reception by sense organs versus interpretation. It follows that, in Professor 
Cherry’s opinion, what “signals ‘signify’ or ‘mean; or what their value or 
truth is, simply cannot be discussed in the language of . . . statistical com- 
munication theory:’ Similarly, it may be misleading to speak of electronic 
computers as “brains; for they lack among other things the complexity, 
variability, and capacity for insight of humans. 

Although these conclusions suggest a sympathy with dualism, Professor 
Cherry acknowledges his debt to Peirce and Morris. He also accepts from 
statistical communication theory the idea that information is always measured 
by the statistical rarity of signs: thus without newness there can be no news. 
Such a generalization, it seems to me, ignores the possibility that to the 
human interpreter no news may be good news or that a weather forecast 
repeating yesterday’s forecast may be counted news. 

Within the limits of a single book, Professor Cherry obviously could 
not review all the problems of communication. He is to be commended for 
the excellence of what he has done. His prose is remarkably succinct. He 
throws light on every topic that he discusses. I wish, however, that he had 
found room for a fuller treatment of semantics. Even in his otherwise 
comprehensive and up-to-date bibliography there is no reference to 
Korzybski, Whorf, Ullman, and others. Ereazes Lacny 


GrowTH Towarp Freepom. By W. W. and L. J. Biddle. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
Pp- X-171. $3.00. 

“Why is education not utilized more actively to solve the great practical 
problems men must face? Because so few people look upon it as something 
primarily useful” (ix) Throughout their study, the Biddles view education, 
not as an end-in-itself, but, rather, as an efficacious means to yet another end. 
Specifically, education is lauded as an “instrument” evolved by men “for 
the shaping of the future, [and] for the reshaping of themselves’ (ix) Within 
the United States may be found the most extensive system of education in 
the world, yet it has become abundantly clear that ‘ ‘any and ev ery kind of 
education will not serve the cause of freedom. . . Teaching i is a tool that 
can be used according to the purposes of the user . . . the desperation of 
man’s need for growth demands a fresh examination of the usefulness of the 
American instructional machinery”’ (3-4) 

As the Biddles would have educators employ it, education would be a 
means of a good end—freedom. But to emphasize the instrumental aspect of 
education to the exclusion of education as an end in itself is to flirt with 
danger; for in less scurpulous hands education could easily disintegrate into 
indoctrination. VER. 
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No More Comrapes. By Andor Heller. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. pp. 

175. $3.50. 

“Finally, Nagy appears. ‘Comrades!’ he begins, but the crowd interrupts him 
with a roar: “There are no more comrades! We are all Hungarians!’” 
(Parliament Square, Budapest, October 23, 1956) 

This is the heroic and unforgettable story of the all too few days in 
which there were no more comrades, told in words and photographs by a 
news photographer commissioned by the Free Revolutionary Government 
of Hungary to recount the rising of October 23, 1956. V. H.R. 


Tue Creative Power or THE MInp. Edited by Willis H. Kinnear. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs. pp. xix-351. $4.95. 

This is an anthology of articles, sermons, and excerpts from many people 
who would remind us that life is not always as bad as it sometimes seems. 
The authors are famous in many fields, and include scientists, writers, and 
other public personages, as well as a sprinkling of preachers. Most of them 
are quite eminent, though not necessarily in the field to which they here 
address themselves. Here they are united in a chorus of praise of life. Life 
seems almost an unmixed blessing. 

There is no doubt that this volume will have a wide reading. It should 
offer much pleasure and comfort to many people. Almost all of the excerpts 
are well written, and bear a certain similarity to the “cheer-up” articles in 
the Reader’s Digest. One wishes only that there were an occasional lapse 
from optimism. Honey is good, and one can be glad for it, but why must it 
come from bees whose stingers have been plucked? Perhaps the editor 
became so interested in comforting the afflicted that he neglected to include 
something which might afflict the comfortable. J. E. B. 


ATOMS AND THE Universe. By G. O. Jones, J. Rotblat, and G. J. Whitrow. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. pp. 254. $4.50. 

“The aim of this book is to provide the general reader with a survey of 
modern physics extending from the smallest known objects to the largest.’ 
(13) This aim is realized. It is realized without employing the half-truths 
common to so many popularizations of science. It is realized without leaving 
the reader wondering how it all fits together. 

The excursions into the philosophy of science are too brief to evaluate. 
In fact, they are too brief to have warranted inclusion. Everyone is tempted 
to do philosophy, but it should hardly be done as an afterthought. E.S. M. 


INTRODUCTION TO Po.iticaL Science. By C. C. Rodee, T. J. Anderson, and 
C. Q. Christol. McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. pp. xili-655. $6.00. 

This is a comprehensive introduction to political science designed for the 

beginning student and the lay reader. It differs advantageously from many 

other such introductions in that Professors Rodee, Anderson, and Christol 

have made a serious and successful attempt to unite theory and practice. In 
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the third and lengthiest section of the book, devoted to the theory and 
organization of the modern state, they have carefully interwoven the 
presentation of American and European institutions with a discussion of 
the theories of man and the state which those institutions embody. Other 
topics treated are public law, political parties, public opinion and propaganda, 
administration and foreign relations. The authors’ styles are of the variety 
“breezy academic” and are quite lucid and entertaining. V. H.R. 


NaTIONAL COMMUNISM AND Soviet STRATEGY. By D. A. Tomasic. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington. pp. 222. $4.50. 

This is a detailed and timely study of the phenomenon of Titoism or national 
communism by a sociologist who brings to bear upon the subject careful 
research and many years’ personal experience as teacher and civil servant in 
prewar Yugoslavia. It might be regarded as a study in contradictory terms. 
On the one hand, the existence of national communism is an affront to the 
Kremlin’s desire to mastermind the internal and external policies of its allies 
and satellites. And, on the other hand, the veneer of national sentiment 
(“independent roads to socialism”) cloaking Titoist rule appears to Professor 
Tomasic to be a temporary adaptation. He concludes that 


In the end, if Communist rulers fail to satisfy the basic human needs 
and longings of the people, they will irretrievably lose the support 
of the subjected multitudes. Such a situation, however, will mean 
the disintegration of monolithic Party rule and the end of “national” 


as well as of international Communism. (205) 
V.H. R. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


L’Homme et son Prochain. Actes du VIII* Congrés des Sociétés de 
Philosophie de Langue Frangaise. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 
pp. 328. 1080 fr. 

The eminent psychiatrist Robert Lindner has said recently that a character- 

istic of our time is the gradual replacement of men by machines to carry out 

the functions of life. The human eye, the hand, even the brain, are being 
replaced more and more by mechanical devices. No matter how complex 
they may be, however, they reach a limit when it is a matter of “under- 
standing, sympathetic comprehension, of intimate, knowing communication 
between one being and the next. Now and forever, only man will fathom 
men.” (Tha Fifty-Minute Hour by Robert Lindner, p: xviii) This statement 
may well introduce the present volume which contains the papers or essays 
given at the Eighth Congress of Societies for Philosophy in the French 

Language held at Toulouse, September 6-9, 1956. There are some seventy-six 

papers by different authors classified under the following: Three symposia: 

psychopathology of the meaning of neighbor, adults before the young, the 
dialogue; psychology and phenomenology; sociology; axiology; general 
philosophy; history of philosophy; and a group of miscellaneous papers. 
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While there is no introduction to the discussions and no summarizing 
conclusion, the theme which forms a unifying thread running through all 
the essays is very clear. It would seem to be the answer given to the scriptural 
question: Who is my neighbor? by a notable group of philosophers, mostly 
from France but including a group from Italy and other countries. Possibly 
the most explicit statement of the purpose of the discussions is that of 
M. Eugéne Dupréel of Brussels in “Man and His Fellow Men; under 
Axiology. He says: 

On the theme “Man and his Neighbor” the Congress of Toulouse 
approached the most significant problems of spirituality, wherein 
the human individual outdoes himself in attaching himself to 
something higher. It is in effect in taking as a point of departure the 
consideration of the other than one poses the recognized values of 
an order which rises above every selfish interest, and every 
expediency of a special group. These values cannot be discovered 
and confirmed other than by the communion of several persons 
with reference to their appreciation. Rapport with one’s neighbor 
is the key to all that assures the individual of his integral develop- 
ment. Whence is derived this importance? From the fact that man 
and his neighbor are similar beings. (154) 


M. Eugéne Minkowski of Paris in his “ ‘Man and his neighbor’ in the 
perspective of contemporary psychology” holds that the choice of theme is 
especially significant because philosophic thought has for so long been 
preoccupied with “man and the thing” or object, or “man and that;’ while 
in our days its first attraction is toward “man and his neighbor?’ In fact the 
humanism of the twentieth century has so often been limited by technologica! 
interests that it is a welcome change to hear more often the terms “human” 
and “interhuman relationships” which seem to indicate a major preoccupation 
at this time. (14) 

Taken as a whole, the essays would seem to cover just about every aspect 
of man’s relation to his fellows, from definitions of terms to the most 
profound ethical and spiritual relationships. Merritt M. THomMpsoN 


Sola Fide Luther et lEglise. Par Léon Chestov. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. 156. 700 fr. 

This is a philosophic reinterpretation of Luther’s religious experience by the 
late Russian thinker Leonide Chestov whose works constitute the dramatic 
search for mystic truth, or what Chestov called a “peregrination across souls’” 

Sola Fide is the third part of an unfinished manuscript, discovered after 
the author’s death. The second part was published in 1923 under the title 
Les Révélations de la Mort (Plon, Paris). Various of the main themes of the 
present volume were used by Chestov in his Potestas Clavium (Le pouvoir 
des clés, Vrin, Paris, 1928). The editors are right in considering Sola Fide as 
one of the keys to Chestov’s philosophy; indeed, it might be viewed as 
Chestov’s spiritual autobiography. 
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Following Dostoevski, Chestov affirms that Europe has not been able to 
understand the Gospel and its splendid illogicality. He asserts that the 
Catholic Church has falsified Christ’s message by combining it with rational 
elements and Greek philosophy. Although Catholic theologians always 
officially sided with Saint Augustine against Pelagius, he argues that they 
are in fact guilty of Pelagianism when they place common sense and good 
morality above the stunning encounter of God experienced by Saint Paul, 
Augustine, and Kierkegaard. For Chestov, there is not the slightest doubt 
that such an encounter is the essence of Christianism. 

Was Luther’s protestation against Rome inspired by his disgust with 
clerical rationalization? Was Luther satisfied with blindly accepting an 
illogical Revelation? Chestov has attempted to answer those questions in 
this book. He finds the key to Luther’s thinking in his slanted translation of 
Rom. 3:28. “Man is justified by faith alone? “‘justificare hominem sola fide’ 
Luther audaciously added the word “sola” (alone), in order to emphasize 
the fact that man can acquire salvation not by good deeds but only by God’s 
gift of faith. The acts of man have no importance, since God’s mercy is 
received passively as a gratuitous gift. Such is the tragic revelation that 
Luther shared with a few privileged thinkers. 

In giving his account of Luther’s spiritual crisis, Chestov ridicules the 
psychological interpretations of Denifle (the most severe of Luther’s Catholic 
commentators) and Harnack (his weak supporter in the Liberal Protestant 
camp). Chestov shows how monastic life convinced the young Luther of his 
inability to observe God’s Law; subsequent to his discussion on Free Will 
with Erasmus, he concluded in ‘des of a hidden God, Deus Absconditus, 
unlike the revealed God, Deus revelatus, in which most of his contem- 
poraries believed. He wondered if God’s commands demanded from man 
the impossible, concluding with Saint Paul (Gal. 3:19) that the law has been 
promulgated “so that transgression may become possible” In other words, 
perfection is not realizable—even by a saint. 

Chestov adds that if Luther was able to see such a dazzling light, he 
proved himself incapable of communicating that revelation to others. His 
revolt was inspired by his amazing discovery, but when he tried to win 
hearts and formulate a theology, he returned to odious rationalization and 
to the hateful Aristotle. A great man when he faced God in his tragic 
solitude, he failed when he tried to teach his fellow men the most exalted 
mystery. Finally, Melanchthon transformed Lutheranism into a simple 
“mechanism of salvation”; in the last analysis, Protestantism is only a 
“simplified” Catholicism. Jacques Poujor 


Lettre sur les Exigences de la Pensée Contemporaine. Par Maurice Blondel. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 248. 800 fr. 

The present volume is another contribution to the revived interest in the 

work of Maurice Blondel and is subtitled The first writings of Maurice 

Blondel. The major part of the book is taken up with the “Letter concerning 
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the requirements of contemporary thought” written in 1896 and published 
in Annals of Christian Philosophy. The editors state that, after the reprinting 
of L’Action in 1893, the Society of the Friends of Maurice Blondel followed 
that effort with his first writings. Besides the Lettre sur les Exigences there 
is an article from the Review of Metaphysics and Morals on “The idealist 
illusion” (1898), the letter to the director of la Quinzaine on “History and 
Dogma” (1904), and finally some observations addressed to the Bulletin of 
Ecclesiastical Literature of Toulouse (1905) on “The historic value of dogma’ 
The reason for this revival of Blondel’s work is the extensive influence which 
it had around the turn of the century on the course of religious and 
philosophic thought in France and thus its permanent place in the history 
of ideas. 

The Lettre sur les Exigences seems to have been occasioned by certain 
positions taken in Annals of Christian Philoosphy during the previous year 
with reference to the author’s L’Action. The whole discussion centers 
around the relation between the religious and the philosophical foundations 
for belief and doctrines. The writer in the Annals had held that scientific 
and metaphysical apologetics have gone out and that there remain only the 
moral, psychological, and social; and that Blondel had confined himself to 
the psychological. The latter wail have ignored the matter if it had been 
merely personal, but he feels that the occasion has revealed a general need 
for examining “the legitimate requirements of modern thought in the matter 
of apologetics, the attributing to him of an exclusively psychological 
preoccupation being entirely too narrow. The examination of various 
approaches to apologetics brings to the surface the problem: How can one 
pose the philosophical problem in the face of religion on the one hand so 
that religion will not become only a philosophy or on the other hand so that 
philosophy will not be completely absorbed in religion? It is difficult to put 
the answer into a few words. Philosophy, however, has for its principal and 
unique purpose to assure the full liberty of the spirit, to guarantee the 
autonomous life of thought in view of its complete independence and to 
determine the conditions which establish its rule. (34) Furthermore it has 
the function to determine the content of thought and the postulates of action 
without ever furnishing the “being” whose idea it studies. (66) With respect 
to religion the author states that it is a duty to separate scrupulously points 
of faith from all that is explanation, induction, and analogy, the work of 
reason upon reason. The theologians and all those who have the mission and 
grace to spread abroad the sacred knowledge of Revelation and faith in the 
supernatural would do better to keep to their rdle as theologians than to 
expose themselves to failure when outside their field. Their sole function is 
to shed light upon good and evil and to show that their dogma forms an 
organic synthesis and that sacred knowledge is a science in the sense of 
ordered knowledge. (74-5) This last statement does not deny that religion 
and philosophy do have a reciprocal relationship by which each enriches 
the other. 
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The remaining essays follow much the same pattern of the harmonizing 
of opposites through a third position in which the opposites are seen to 
complement each other: idealism and realism, logic and the moral life, and 
finally history and dogma. To this reviewer the formulating of the problems 
seems much clearer than the solutions offered which all issue in support of 
the orthodox Catholic positions. M. M. T: 


Le Réle Médiateur de la Logique. Par Herman Meyer. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris. pp. 240. 1000 fr. 

The theme of this thorough and technical work is the bridging of the gap 
between “things and events” and our notions or ideas of them. The author 
says that the sciences as well as art consist in the recreation of experience. 
This recreation excludes free creation, but it does not oppose the application 
of an interpretive tracing upon Being. The one who recreates imposes his 
personal seal upon his sense impressions which, however, give a real basis to 
his thinking that excludes the arbitrary. But how does one make the recreation 
comprehensible? A method of unifying sense impressions without violating 
scientific procedure must be discovered. This method is divided into two 
parts, or two separate disciplines, if you wish: mathematics and logic. 
Descartes and Leibniz have developed these two areas respectively. The 
former serves to order our sense impressions numerically, but it does not 
tell the whole story. Not all sense impressions are susceptible to measurement 
and thus certain aspects of modern physics, for example, can only be unified 
by classic logic with which we are familiar. As a matter of fact the two 
approaches were not distinguished until the modern discovery of abstract 
symbolism. In relation to the fundamental notions of “thing” and “event” 
there is an intuitive basis in the distinction between mathematical and physical 
objects. Thus actually we ourselves create things and events; we fix 
arbitrarily ends of portions of a continuous process; we fix data statistically 
in order to treat them mathematically. The things and events which make 
up the science of the real thus depend upon our specialized interests, There 
is no thing or event outside of our interests and researches. There are no 
expressions, semantically acceptable, which represent the “actual situation” 
of the world. 

On the whole the book is very scholarly in its extensive use of historical 


and philosophical sources as well as its use of modern symbolic techniques. 
M. M. T.- 


La Justice Humaine selon Leibniz. Par Gaston Grua. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. xii-415. 1600 fr. 
The present work was written by Gaston Grua, professor in the Faculty of 
Letters at Rennes, shortly before his untimely death in 1955 and is the result 
of thirty years’ study and devotion to the work of Leibniz ‘eegue during his 
early years at the Higher Normal School. He had unusual opportunity 
during a scientific mission in 1936 and 1938 to examine original manuscripts 
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in the provincial Library of Hanover at which time he delimited his researches 
to Leibniz’s Universal Jurisprudence and Theodicy and La Justice Humaine, 
books which were published in 1953 and 1956 respectively. He had published, 
however, a monumental edition in two volumes of previously unpublished 
texts from the manuscripts of Hanover and at the time of his death was 
preparing a new edition of the Theodicy, long unavailable. His scholarship 
and profound juridical knowledge prepared him admirably for the studies 
which he was making. 

The Justice Humaine is a very elaborate and minute study of the juridical 
ideas of Leibniz drawing inexhaustibly from his works and those of his 
commentators as well as from other authors developing related themes. In a 
previous work the author has shown how Leibniz defined justice common 
to all reasonable beings, man as well as God, as the benevolence of the wise, 
that is, looking toward the largest return. Theodicy was the first consequence 
of this definition as the natural theology, while human justice is the second. 
Human beings at first report things from their own limited point of view or 
personal interest and it requires an intellectual effort to pass to the central 
point of view which is God. Their concept of justice progresses with the 
increase in their wisdom passing from the particular to the universal, 
identifying first their personal interest with that of the group and then 
finally with that of the universe. 

The first part of the book deals with basic principles, the adaptation of 
the definition of justice to man and his exercise of will and wisdom toward 
the attainment of the pleasures of the spirit and happiness. One starts with 
the moral consciousness, or conscience, and progresses to a threefold 
elaboration, or three degrees, of human justice and right: intention, obligation, 
and extension. From this individual point of view one passes to universal 
justice or piety which includes all the virtues and has for its motive the love 
of God. Its effects are true penitence and justification by contrition, or living 
faith, and service to the glory of God. Pleasure and happiness derive from 
the divine perfection. 

The second part deals with the juridical applications of the principles 
thus far developed. Jurisprudence is defined and minutely subdivided, each 
section being worked out in detail. M. M. T. 


Les Catégories de la Modalité. By André Darbon. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. 164. 600 fr. 
This study of Categories of Modality was presented originally as a course 
in the Faculty of Letters at Bordeaux during the school year of 1940-1941. 
While purely logical in method and purpose, the thinking of the author 
does take a position on certain problems of value and leads toward an 
undogmatic conception of man. At the outset the question is raised as to what 
is meant by “modal propositions’ Referring to complex propositions, 
philosophers have called those modal which in their character as affirmative 
or negative are modified by one of the four modes: possible, contingent, 
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impossible, and necessary. The classification is not too rigidly held in the 
discussion, however. Major attention is given to the three categories or 
themes: the necessary, existence, and the possible. In elaborating the modal- 
ities, the author examines them in the light of historic philosophies and philos- 
ophers: rationalism, empiricism, and voluntarism; the critical philosophy of 
Kant, Descartes, Pascal, Hamelin, Leibniz, Lalande, Meyerson, Cournot, 
Spinoza, and others. One can note only a few of the positions taken or the 
conclusions reached. 

From the beginning the only necessity which human intelligence can 
grasp is that of logical necessity. The premise being given, the deductive 
consequences are inevitable. The truth of the premises is the necessary and 
sufficient reason for the truth of the conclusion. Some logicians have 
considered the syllogism but one logical rule among many others, but in 
fact every logical operation is a form of the syllogism which is both analysis 
and synthesis, analytic in its return to the universal axioms upon which it 
depends and synthetic in its adjusting and harmonizing of these axiomatic 
laws in order to draw a valid conclusion from their combination. Besides 
this logical necessity, is there not a causal determination in Nature? One can 
only say here that in so far as the phenomena of Nature are reducible to 
formulas, it must be recognized that Nature has a logical structure. 

As a category, existence cannot be deduced or reconstructed by reason; it 
is its own sufficient reason. The world exists; that is, existence is the basic 
and empiric fact; it has no ontological proof. Existence is a feeling which 
covers the whole of experience. All the objects which we distinguish are 
involved in the same existence. Reality, or that which exists, is, as a term, 
both singular and universal. Objects cannot be detached from it. The subject 
and the copula of the judgment of existence, single in themselves, correspond 
appropriately to each other. (94) 

The final category is that of the possible and its relation to the probable. 
The author disclaims an attempt to construct a metaphysics, but his study 
“inclines towards” voluntarism. He says, “In action most worthy of the name, 
in invention, in moral choice, there is an element of liberty invincible to 
every determinism. But liberty presupposes the existence of a field wherein 
one can move in several directions, none of which is imposed upon us by the 
fatality of our nature” (164) These directions represent the possible. 

M. M. T. 


Mémoire et Vie. Par Henri Bergson. Textes choisis par Gilles Deleuze. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 151. 240 fr. 

This is a series of short excerpts from seven of Bergson’s major writings, 

logically arranged and suitably titled to give an admirable summary of the 

main doctrines of his system. It is an addition to the Classical Library of 

Philosophy. WL. 
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Curist AND BanA’u’LLAH. By George Townshend. George Ronald, London. 
pp. 116. 8s.6d. 

PAINTING AND Reatity. By Etienne Gilson. National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. Bollingen Series XXXV-4. Pantheon Books, N.Y. Pp. XXiv-367. 

Dostoyevskt IN RussIAN Literary CriticisM, 1846-1956. By Vladimir 
Seduro, Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-412. $7.50. 

Arstuetics. By Edward Bullough. Edited by E. M. Wilkinson. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford. pp. xliii-158. $4.50. 

Curnese THouGHT AND INstrTUTIONs. Edited by John K. Fairbank. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. xiii-438. $8.50. 

Tue BEAUTIFUL, THE SUBLIME, AND THE PICTURESQUE IN EIGHTEENTH- 
Century British ArstHetic Tueory. By W. J. Hipple, Jr. Southern 
Illinois University Press, Carbondale. pp. vi-390. $7.00. 

Ler Freevom RING. By Robert M. Hazelton. New Voices Publishing Co., 
N.Y. pp. xx-262. $3.95. 

TuouGutTs AND Rertections. By Floyd E. Bliven, Pageant Press, N.Y. pp. 180. 
$3.00. 

Justice tv Piato’s Repustic. By Peter Fireman. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
Pp. 52. $2.00. 

Critica, Moments: Burke’s Catrcories AND Critiques. By George Knox. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle. pp. xxiii-131. $3.50. 

Del “Cid” al “Quijote? By Luis A. Sanchez. Universidade de Sao Paulo, Sao 
Paulo. pp. 161. 

Tue Moors or Betnc. By Paul Weiss. Southern Illinois University Press, 
Carbondale. pp. xi-617. $10.00. 

Tue Sacrep River. By James V. Baker. Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge. pp. xiv-308. $4.50. 

Fear: ContaGion AND Conquest. By James C. Moloney. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. 140. $3.75. 
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Curistianiry AMONG THE RELIGIons. By Arnold Toynbee. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, N.Y. pp. xii-116. $2.75. 

Nurs.ines or IMMortaLity. By Raynor C. Johnson. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
Pp. 279. $5.00. 

Primitive Reticion. By Paul Radin. Dover Publications, N.Y. pp. 322. $1.85. 

Moral para Intelectuales, Par Carlos V. Ferreira. Universidad Nacional de la 
Plata, La Plata, Arg. pp. 263. 

Meister Eckenart Speaks. Edited by Otto Karrer. Philosophical Library, 

N.Y. pp. 72. $2.75. 
Tue Responsipte Curistian. By Victor Obenhaus. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. pp. xi-219. $4.00. 

AN Intropuction To Critica, Turinkinc. By W. H. Werkmeister. Johnsen 
Publishing Co., Lincoln. pp. xx-663. $5.50. 

UnperstanpinG Cuina. By Earl H. Cressy. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N.Y. 
Pp. 278. $5.00. 

Tue Creative Power or Minp. Edited by Willis H. Kinnear. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs. pp. xix-351. $4.95. 

Tue Oricins or Marxian Tuoucut. By August Cornu. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield. pp. viii-128. $3.75. 

Tue Scientiric Stupy or Soca, Benaviour. By Michael Argyle. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y. pp. viii-2 39. $6.00. 

RESURRECTION AND HistoricaL Reason. By Richard R. Niebubr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. pp. vili-184. $3.95. 

Tue Reticious Dimensions oF Personaity. By Wayne E. Oates. Association 
Press, N.Y. pp. xiii-320. $4.50. 

InTENTION. By G. E. M. Anscombe. Cornell University Press, Ithaca. pp. 
ix-93. $1.50. 

Pictor1AL History oF ProtestantisM. By Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. xi-368. $10.00. 

Tue FoRMATION OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By Martin Werner. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y. pp. xvi-352. $7.50. 

Perceivinc: A PuitosopnicaL Stupy. By Roderick M. Chisholm. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca. pp. xi-203. $2.75. 

Tue Presence oF Eternity. By Rudolf Bultmann. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
pp. ix-171. $3.00. 

Tue PutLosopny oF KANT AND Our Mopern Wor p. Edited by C. W. Hendel. 
Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. vii-132. $2.75. 

On THE PuiLosopHy or History. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N.Y. pp. xi-180. $3.50. 

Structure, FuncTION AND Purpose. By Adrian C. Moulyn. Liberal Arts 
Press, N.Y. pp. ix-198. $4.00. 

VesBLenisM: A New Critique. By L. E. Dobriansky. Public Affairs Press. 
Washington. pp. xii-409. $6.00. 

New Frontiers oF Know ence. A Symposium. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington. pp. x-125. $2.75. 
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ARISTOTLE’s THEORY OF ContrarieTy. By J. P Anton. Humanities Press, N.Y. 
Pp. Xi-253. $5.00. 

ANATOMY OF RevoLuTion. Public Affairs Press, Washington. pp. 65. $1.00. 

Dust-coveRED DREAMS. By R. Kenneth Ellis. Greenwich Publishers, N.Y. 
pp- 87. $2.75. 

GeorGina HoGartu AND THE Dickens Circie. By Arthur A. Adrian. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xvi-320. $7.25. 

Tue Trouste with Women. By Eleanor Metheny and James A. Peterson. 
Vantage Press, N.Y. pp. 222. $3.75. 

Yoca For Perrect HEALTH. By Alain. Associated Booksellers, Westport. 
pp. xi-156. $2.75. 

Justice or THE Universe. By George A. Wilkens. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. pp. 317. $3.00. 

ENRICHING FAMILY LIFE. By Bess B. Lane. Public Affairs Press, Washington. 
pp. Xli-121. $3.25. 

EpucaTION AND THE Goon Lire. By Frederick Mayer. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington. pp. 123. $2.50. 

Buppuist Himaraya. By D. L. Snellgrove. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
Pp. Xii-324. $10.00. 

Mirror Mirror. By Austin L. Porterfield. Leo Potishman Foundation, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth. pp. ix-282. $5.00. 

Pneuma, los Funamentos Teologicos de la Cultura. By Alberto Rembao. 
United Evangelical Center, Mexico. pp. 212. 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE. By Burnham P. Beckwith. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. 241. $3.75. 

TuLane Srupies IN Puitosopuy. Vol. VI. Tulane University, New Orleans. 
pp- 127. $2.00. 

From A Writer’s NoteBook. By Van Wyck Brooks. E. PR Dutton & Co., N.Y. 
pp. 182. $3.00. 

PuysicaL SclENCE AND Puysicat Reauity. By Louis O. Kattsoff. Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague. pp. viii-311. Guilders 17.75. 

Max Norpavu, PuiLosopHerR oF Human So.iparitry. By Meir Ben-Horin. 
Conference on Jewish Social Studies, N.Y. pp. xiv-309. $5.00. 

Tue Poet’s Crart. By A. FE Scott. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. pp. 
Xii-220. $3.50. 

SanTAyANA’s AgstHETics. By Irving Singer. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. pp. ix-235. $4.75. 

PuitosopHy Mane Simpte. By R. H. Popkin and A. Stroll. Made Simple 
Books, N.Y. pp. 191. $1.00. 

Tue Lamont Case. Edited by Philip Wittenberg. Horizon Press, N.Y. 
Pp- XXxi-331. $5.00. 

Our Sociat INnertrance. By C. I. Lewis. Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington. pp. 110. $3.00. 

A Tovucn or THE Poet. By Eugene O'Neill. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. pp. 182. $3.75. 
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1. Stx WEEKs SEssION: June 23 to August 2 


Course Units Title of Course 


250 3 Logic 8:30-9:53 MTWTF 
Dr. Snyder 


Current Conflicts in Morals 8:30-9:53 MT WTF 
Prof. Hall 


Seminar in Metaphysics 10: 30-12:06 MWTF 
Prof. Hall 
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Philosophy and Literature 7:00-9:25 p.m. MWF 
Dr. Snyder 


2. Post SEssION: August 4 to August 30 


408 Philosophy and Art 8:00-9:20 MTWTF 
Prof. Wallraff 
Seminar in Current 10:50-12:10 MTWTFE 
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Dr. Everett W. Hall. Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment at the University of North Carolina, is Visiting Professor at S, C. for 


the Summer term. 


Dr. William S. Snyder is a member of the regular staff of the School of 
Philosophy at S. C. 


Dr. Charles EF Wallraff, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Ari- 


zona, is Visiting Professor at S. C. for the Post Session. 











MAN IN THE WHIRLPOOL OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
Read 


The Person 


By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


The new view of the significance of manin 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion 


“Impressive and enlightening in many ways. . . the spirit 
that somehow expresses itself on every page seems to me very 
precious and very rare: 

Tueopore M. Greene of Yale in Theology Today 


“The crowning achievement of a lifetime of work by a man 
whose broad interests encompass philosophy, science, literature, 


and human problems.’ 
-The Modern Schoolman 


“Of vital interest to the thinking layman of our age . . . written 
in terms he may understand, and . . . a distinctly practical book 
with a practical meaning for our age” 

Paut Jorpan Smrrn, in Los Angeles Times 


“A truly great work . .. The most comprehensive and detailed 
exposition of Personalism . . . that has yet been written” 
The Late Dean A. C. KNupson, Boston University 


“It is philosophy as literature . . . one might almost say, the 
writing of a more lucid Emerson” 
-BRIGHTMAN in Zions Herald 


“The Person is profoundly defined and discussed from the stand- 
point of art, religion, philosophy, psychology, and science. . . . 
It is a timely and provocative book” 
G. FE A. in Dayton, Ohio, News 
350 pages $4. 


California residents add 4% sales tax) 
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